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iz contains more nourishment, that the human body will absorb 
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No. 763. 


711L1am Crooxs is the popular Labour Member for 
woivich, which he has represented since 1903. He 
has been @ member of the don County Council for 
thirteen , and Chairman of the ae Board 
of Guardians since 1 He is on the Metropolitan 
Agiee Board, and was elected Mayor of Poplar in 
1901. 


. shrewd man of rae. commonsense, Mr. Crooks 
has gained thé respect and esteem of all parties, and 
among the working men whom he resents his 
opinion is as final and conclusive as that of a Chancery 
dudge-] 


THE answer ds upon one’s point of view. Asa 
club, the Mowe ef ¢ Conmnons is val te be the finest in 
London, and no doubt many Members find it deserves 
the description. But considered as the central office of 
a business-like people, it is a long way from being a 


success. . 
To the comfortable citizen, with an assured income 
and easy circumstances, there may come a feeling of 
pride as he thinks of the mighty debates in the House, 
and marvels at the gifts of so many members as dis- 
pores in speaking, shetresting, and hair-splitting ; 
ut for the working man, whose life is one long struggle 
with adversity, who feels the pinch of poverty: t 
misery of overcrowding, and, worst of all, the occa- 
Saal horror of starvation, Parliament is a grim 


satire. 

“Parliament !’’ he asks, “ what has Parliament done 
forme? Me an’ my mates ain’t found a job for nigh 
on three weeks; wot’s all them fine blokes at West- 
minster one to 'elp us?” 


in: ; 

- Parliament ! Fine debate last night! Very likely, 
but you needn’t jaw that into me. I heered the ki 
erying for hunger just now, an’ the missus looks that 
pale and ill, I can hardly bear to look at ’er. Parlia- 
ment, in ! let ’em give us work who is willin’ to do 
it, an’ we may see some in it.” : 

And there is truth in the working man’s contention, 
a truth that is best realised by those who have had to 
draw the belt a little tighter, that they might feel the 
pangs of hunger a little less. . 

Six hundred and seventy islators, representing 
the best business ability of the land, waste their time 
in long drawn-out hes on abstract points, while 
thousands of England’s best toilers are crying “Give us 
work, give us bread.” 

The country looks forward to another Session wasted 
in talk, obstruction, and’ t nonsense, while the 
saditicn of the East End of London is a disgrace to 

urope. 


Parliament is almost a failure, and the reason is 
not hard to find. Our central office has become o 


.”? and a member is valued not by what 
y what he says, and “the nasty way he 
ye it, si 
Nero fiddled while Rome was burning. The Tsar 
whistled while St. Petersburg ran with martyr blood, 
and Parliament talks—talks—talks while the starving 
Worker of the East-End thinks wildly of “his missus 
and the kids” starving at home. 
We moralise about Nero—this shows our knowledge 
of history. We become eloquent about Nicholas—this 
ows our love of liberty. But we remain discreetly 
rn when a wasted Session mocks a starving multi- 
The social problems of our big cities are serious, I 
admit. But need we despair of their solution? There 
in the land to mend all our hardships. 
© are not lacking in the men, it is the methods that 
re all wrong, and in no place does this show itself 80 
Plainly as in the House of Commons. 
simon 8, anted is that members should take a more 
"ee and serious view of their duties. 


‘ a anomaly that successful men of busi- 
*ss who have forced their way to Westminster should 
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A threatened danger to British trade ! 
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“turn their backs” w 
themselves im ly 


In business, they were business-like. Why 
they not remain so when they into Parliament? 

If Members want'to make fine speeches in eloquent 
language, with polished ss and apt OE pag or 
te them hire suitable halls in which to relieve their 
ee! le 

They could probably secure verbatim reports in 
many papers at reasonable rates. There is # place for 
ev 59 but Parliament is the place for business, 
not for mere idle talk. ; 

Is Parliament useless? It ought not to be. Six or 
seven hundred men of clear brain, large experience, 
and barge wit, with an enlightened people, and un- 
limited National credit behind them, ought to be a 
eens venus committee to adjust griévances, and 
establish comfort and prosperity. 

But the same number of men drunk with eloquence, 
split up into camps, and exalting party above duty 

lo much to reduce our whole system to a farce, an 
to make our present method impossible. 

T have lived my life among the workers. I see their 
hardships and difficulties in vivid colours. At the risk 
of being called a “little Englander ’’ I plead for Eng- 
land’s poor. 

The social need of England’s working men has a 
claim upon our legislators. Call it a loca ic if 
like; to me it is a more “Imperial”? question 
many we have heard clothed in platitudes and vague 
generalities. 

Parliament is threatened. If ever it should perish, 
it will be by suicide. Obstruction, red-tape, and talk 
are forcing the real business of the House into the 
hands of the “wire-pullers,” who do not necessarily 
directly represent the people and their needs. 

If use of Commons is to live as a useful organ- 
isation, it must address itself more vigorously to the 
questions upon which its members: most directly repre- 
sent the people. 

A chamber that, in a few months, can change a first- 
rate business man into a second-rate obstructor, or & 
third-rate orator, has.something wrong about it. 

The party system is all very well i its way, and 
may work where certain issues are involved. But 
there is no party question in the right of a man to 
food, lodging, and work. 

Such points should call out our quiet, simple busi- 
ness-like powers, and in the dealing with such 
the real value of the House will be proved. 


Mh 
————fo—____. 
Sue: “ Your little wife made that cake with her own 
dear little hands!”’ 
He: “ Well, now, if my little wife will eat that cake 
with her own dear little mouth I will be satisfied.’’ 


ee ee 
“Waar are you writing, Hawley? ’’ 
“Astory. I’m going in for fiction.” 
“Really! For a magasine?’’ 
' “No, for my tailor. He wants his moncy, and I’m 
telling him I'll send him a cheque next week.” 


— fe 
Lapr (at telephone): “Are you there? Are you Mr, 
Frizsle, the barber? Well, I want my hair done for 
a party this evening” 
Mr. Frizzle os the other end of the wire): “Cer- 
tainly, mum; I'll send a boy round for it in five 
minutes.”’ 


ee fee 

Forgan: “ Look here, Donovan, I can’t understand 
how you made fifteen hours on Thursday.”’ 

Donovan: “Shure, Oi started two hours before I 
began, an’ I wurrked all dinner toime whin Oi was 
restin’, an’ afther Oi left off Oi wurrked for two kours 
more, an’ that makes mo toime out.” 


TO YOU. ... 


&. $. d. for Letters! See below and enter for our new competition. 


Every reader has heard of the great Torrey-Alexanser 
Mission aow holdiag meetings at the Alber: Hall in Loadva, 
Therefore, every reader will be keealy interestes ia the 
Series of anecdotes and reminisceaces by Mr. Charles M. 
Alexanior which lam starting ia this issue. Mr. Alexander 
bas writtea them just as he speaks—brightly, forc.bly, and 
to the poiat. Whea you have read thim, you will be delag 
@s a good turn by showlag this sew feature to these of 
your freads who are aot alresdy readers of ‘‘ Pearsea’s 
Weekly.’ The Bdéitor. 


Ong Penny. 


SAUCE FOR THE GOOSE ONLY. 
Youna Lapr: “I’ll consent to become engaged to 
ou, but only provisionally. If I mect a man I love 
I shall claim my freedom, of course !’? 
Gent: “And if I meet a young lady I like better, 
ic ns “Yy. dare! V’ll h 
‘oung ly: “You just dare ave you u 
for breach of promise, isa don’t you forget it!” . 


ej oe 

“Waar is love? ’’ asked the sweet girl, who was look- 
ing for a chance to leap. 

“Love,’’ replied the old bachelor, “is a kind of in- 
sanity that makes a man call a two-hundred-pound 
female his little turtle-dove.”’ 

———jo—___ 

“Marta,” said Boggles to his wife, with an idea 
of instructing her in political economy, “do you know 
what civil service is? ” 

“ Jasper,’ said Mrs. 


les, with memory of recent 
contact with the cook, “t 


re isn’t any.’’ 


RIGHT OFF. 
Mrs. Rusnee: “ Has Mr. Goldcoin, with whom you 


have been oak all the evening, at last declared his 
intentions, Mabel? ’’ 


Mabel: “Yes, aunt.” 


Mrs. Rusher: “I am so glad! And what did he 


ea ? ” 
Mabel : “He declared he would never marry.” 
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was s little collection of silver. The man 
counted it, and the exact sum was seventeen ! 
A little of astonishment broke from him as eat 
Stupidly-at the silver in his hand. 
The exact sum he wanted so much. 
=) \ Then he looked inside the little bag again. At the 
] X bottom was a scrap of , and on it were the words 
hastily scrawled in “With all good A wishes, d 


of Lillie. | MRRE Sc ut "S2'saine, oo, addres, 20" pone cl. 


hear what this man had ined to say. 
ee hee Miss a Nba eyes wine tha 
deafening applause of his supporters 


He was mar, with a face and dark, 
ee 5 ONS mae hs ae see yeice thal 


carried tones. . : 
“ And I know what I’m talking about,” she heard him say. 
“T’ve been one of you. I’ve worked with you men, cr 
rather with your fathers. Your fathers and I were youn; 
fellows together, and we worked together, just as you dv 
H the horn started I clogged it with the rest of 
ss ieee and many a time the ‘knocker-up’ 
been twice to my door.” ( ter.) “I know what 
bard work means, and I know what having no money ani 
no work means. 
“T’ve stood at the corner of the street ona winter's day 
with my coat buttoned tight because I'd had to pawn my 
get ‘8 , and I lo forward 
to none to-morrow. Don't think now, because you sea 
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the sum he could not possibly comleren , and now how 
By Exnot StaNnors. was he to return to her!—hecause to take a girl's money 
f about was, of course, out of the question. 
st, Saltttactt, Sait othe iris | ani” eer lene Ibelon the Slade 
twenty-two, * curiosi! ea r look @ r ia on 1e 
carriage pushing her hands frantically into brown kid | ask het her destination. He had never seen her before, 
jadics don't go about — bare hands, and it was s million to one if he ever set eyes on her 


r again. ; 
g, and “new, yellow valle knew fo thet abe bad changed into s slow fein 
t calle every station of no m 
i heart bounded and | [ondo. to Land’ 

retain ue any Nels a | pe sae pd cet 
who is on the eve of her yearly holiday, with the inh mind, but what good was that? The ard would not 
routian of the “mantle department” thrust wel aegis it, and = was never likely to c it from the 

a lost office. , 
On the same side as herself sat 6 young man. He What war ba to do?“ Hoping it will bring you luck,” 

min 


ight have been good-loo! but either want or delicacy | Kept through ; me here, and people say I have money, that I am a 
Mia helirwed his cheeks ‘sunken gre ps tcg ‘a EB ess her!” he said at for “I believe it will, and — lar age enxious to get your "vote to make a 
periodical on his knee, . j it!” ‘ : 
the’ photographs » hi two bands thrust deeply Tm pons to nd he put the money in his niche for myself in history. 


urpevera pockets Fret eigen yt yeeding Rhema og mg 
te nm 
The grinding wheels of the train thumped onward and | pi, life. and felt more like crying ever 


a the girl the. . ling ier ond hitches over.the rails . . ‘ . here. bee bey is work.” (howe) “Work, and 
id,“ is ‘ i Seventeen years have away. Seventeen hard, | Plenty of it, and full, time always; 8, too 
said, Down to ‘sea with me! Down to the sea with ait wiser a 5 have: posed fe va elusive springs. penewed, chews) So that Seale nl ve me 
mT the young man the words were “I¢ I only had| The people of Han rings are much the same as the poem = ee seen igs Ny ac nig a 

enteen shillings. If I only had seventeen shillings. | people of other pottery towns, and when the great factory like e —__- our homes be homes, oles 
Tf I onl had seventeen——” He caught himself saying rms go at five-o'clock there is a mighty turning out of Home are now. ded ew ecutaiid 
the out loud, and stole a side glance at the girl to | wor le clattering down the streets in their vociferous nal comes, oe tol ae a he set ac ' a 
see if he had attracted her attention. clogs, shouting happily to each other regardless of the & woman is proud clean. ve no home, bur 


He took one hand out of his pocket and traced the weather. : : ad 
equi i i jece of Blushing summer or biting, dark winter dawns see them 
Jo sol - on the knee of his trousers with a piece atvays, are } zone ae ve il ra aware 
i bitter! inner, but most not come until six o’c a 
to think he wa aow spending oh peg see go back night, to mot likely unlock their little homes ‘tnd start 
himself a failure. ys Work. ; 2 ee © 
His thin face reddened at be thought of the hard words In an unpretentious corner of the principal street 
he would hear; of the sneers of. the others who were will find a little bonnet shop. It is a m affair, but 
“getting on,” and the look of disappointment in Nellie’s small though it is it represents all the worldly savings of a 
foe why had believed in him so long qnd faithfully. If | pale-faced ittle woman, who tastefully arranges bunches 
he only had seventeen ings ! of wall-flowers or roses, according to the season of the 
the a tar-cf town where he had heard | year, and ekes out her slender income by knitting shawls 
man to do a particular kind of work. for old people and socks for infants. 
rue, he itten; but the answer was, “Come and She is not exactly old, this proprietress, but her youth 
‘see me.” If he only had seventeen shillings! His moody has long since passed, and has left behind it 
meditations were broken by the sharp voice of the , features and pinched mouth zoe wiial Geant’ the 
he had a t under covér of a Mooeing gi. Gace Beloret, doubtless, of many a village 
very large straw and, finding her own company | youth. 5 
inswficient for her e $ feelings, she addressed him |~ The doctor's wife bustled in. 
in the eaay way of the Landon gil. sake « look | toque? sheuid’inalood yee 
. mii ea : Q 
Re pec i , Om sorry, Mrs. Ward, I haven't.” 
The man eaid “Certainly,” handed it across, and “ Dear, dear, that is very annoying. I wanted it for 
though? she wasn't s bad-looking girl if she were dressed | to-night. 
in oS inntes, and preferred “Well, I'll try and get it done i You see, it’s 
tailor-made gowns with graceful folds and tached lace to | been a dark day, and my eyesight troubles me a bit some- 
three- SL veapenny pink blouse with a lace yoke and times.” | . b 
pearl beads gag Be a collar-band “TI wish you would,” ignoring the reason of the non- 
transient charms 


hee fellows here. I have no wife"—(a voice: “ You can 
ve mi ! 0 have I'd like to 
say = word to-night. It’s for her you want this old 
England of ours reward you properly and give you 
. d English or Eng! ish 

kmen. It’s for her. Give her a home, if she's an 

of it! Talk it over 
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red purse t it on the seat for me. Here it is,” 
i pocket a little bag-purese. 
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However, of his fellow-traveller | doing of the alteration. work, and I’ve never 
did not wei with him, and he went back to his| “Are, yua anywhere, then, particular, Mrs. | 75) a: man. sar oom 7 tee mee A gees eo 
dark and lived again in anticipation of the bitter | Ward? = iss Buckle. “What did de for “AD Ah! what did'I do for 
dark thoughts and aye thas he was going home to hear. | “Aye, indeed! I'm to the town hall to-night to hear | nort I never saw her ae wes Gel Ft de: fo) 
_The train slowed up, and the girl led a line on a | our ive candidate speak. It will be a gradely be dead by now a. d on sen care 
piece of paper. Evidently chagrined by his want of atten- | night, they say,” réplied the doctor's wife in her native | +5 meet her. I have _ give loo y' for kee and 
Hee she returned his paper and started to collect her ee i thei” andvets of ee toe, batt base: BATE 
uggage. ae . a 3 A te “eet hoard of hae I onl I could. My fort m 
“Are hanging here?” he inquired, helping ‘her And the doctor wants him to get in, because it will | 9’ : 7: meee SOrune, By 
“new Gladstone ” cree rack pe, Paine ‘vagnaly uenty be best for trade hereabouts, he sai Mien fe bas worked in Gaiare onl oil 1: bape ta win oh your Bande, oe Bt 


g 
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she was going. :| these parts himself, and he knows.” im you what woman can do for a chap some- 


leat r purse lying on the seat. 


“Hi, miss!” he cried frantically; “here’s your purse, 


here's " 
- your purse 


ladstone. 
“Thanks very much. Good !” she said cheer- 
fully, and then, just as she moved off, he saw « small, red 


“T should like 3 
“So would many more, but the seats were allotted three 


to hear him 


times they say.” 
“T’ve never heard a qr 


and used to hear them 
“Parks in London!” in fine contem 


Mr. Stanland; and a 


the 


man to look at, they say.” 
“ And is he married!” queried the little milliner. 


The speaker’s 


alive, 


is 


twice twitched away a furtive tear. 
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voice rose and fell, and the women once or 
doctor’s wife felt a movement beside her. 


oo _ stagger to her feet, her face 


hat awry. 
what ails thee, lass?” she cried in con- 


it’s too hot here,” muttered the 
br. Ward rose at that moment to 
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There was a moment’ and then be took her two 
hands and drew her to the light J 
at ” he 


; 
i 
i 
: 
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her in and slammed the door, back !” 


3 ! : 
young wien wt fer 8 few ponents mgerding the “Poor thing! I did not know - 
little red purse. Then he weighed it in his hand, for it « Noy ih wis sudden ma call of soethng 


you troubled with indigestion? If so, buy “Ia C | How to Cu Ad . Le . 
Bed Truth ln tieenti ee Toots The Wook Publisher, 17 Henrietta Stree Wie. 


Two Extracts from an Act which may -tecome Law: 


623 


cotton, woollen, 
- worsted, linen, jute, and 


this 
Pp Pyrel 
count is the keystone of the 
arch of textile weights and 


measures. 
It is the for all 


Sect, 1. As from the first of April, 1909, or such later date as H panies, the expres- 
pra af ) y, may bY shalt seconettvets eae imperial grant and Stor a weight, ' 
weight and of, measure. z om naacts and their complex relations 

. Every contract, bargain, sale, or ings made or had @ means 
Usited Kingdom after the commencement of thie Act... shall. be expressing the quality and 
made or had according to the metric system of w: or measures | length of the fi It is 
(hereinafter referred to as ‘‘the metric system’). ... and if any based on yards and inches, 


person 
to the provisions of this section, 
ee te urisdicti 


ee eee ee ee eee 
This article has been submitted to, and approved by, Mr. Geo. Moores, F.S.S., the 
Association. 


Secretary of the British Weights and Measures 


Four years hence, on All Fools’ Day, unless the 
ple of Great Britain become alive to its destructive 
rinciples, a law will be enforced by the Government 
making it com) leary for every individual to banish 
all thoughts from his mind of tho weights and 
measures he learned at school, and to substitute in their 
place those used in the French metric system. 

He must forget such things as inches, pounds, and 
gallons, and remember to use only metres, grammes, 
and litres. If he fails to do this, and is detected, he 
will be liable, for every offence, to a fine not exceed- 
ing forty shillings. : 

Sust consider what this means. If you are a sho 
assistant, engaged daily in 


weighing up pounds an 
ounces, or in measuring cloth and fabrics by Be and 


inches, or in marine pemnett with pints of milk or 
gallons of paraffin; if you are a carpenter or builder 
or other mechanio using a foot-rule every day of your 
life; if you are employed in any trade, profession, or 
business where the British system of ights and 
measures are constantly used, you must, if the law be 
added to the Statute Book, substitute for the system 
you know so well a foreign one comprising such high- 
sounding terms as decalitres, myriametres, hecto- 
grammes, and so on. 

A slip of the tongue, an absent-minded action, will 
render you liable to a penalty of probably more than 
the whole of your week’s wages. 

Such, then, is the method by which the metric 
system faddists endeavour to thrust a foreign system 
down the throats of the British peo. 

It is conttary to the een mce and freedom of 
action which we boast of before all nations. It bids 
fair, if not stopped in time, to drive the country into 
a state of ution. , 

Were the French sytem the best of all possible 
systems, introduction by such violent means is enough 
to kill the measure, but it will be shown that, far from 
its being an improvement on our present system of 
weights and measures, it will only make confusion 
worse confounded. 

___It is not asserted that the metric system is without 
its good points. Many persons engaged in the higher 
branches of science use it, but they would master any 
innovation of the kind in a very short time. 

__ What is really wrong with the metric system is that 
it is not a practical system, easily assimilated by all 
classes of society—by the costermonger in the market- 
place selling his pounds of potatoes, and by tho peer’s 
daughter purchasing her yards of silk. 

_And surely the bulk of the le should be con- 
sidered by the Government rather than a few scientists 
to whom any system would present little difficulty. 

The metre, which is the foundation of the French 
system, and which is incorrectly declared to be the 
ten-millionth part of a meridian line drawn from the 
pole to the equator, as a unit is bad. Consequently, 
a system which is built upon a bad foundation is also 


From the first the system has been discredited. It 
was during the sanguinary times of the great French 
revolution that a few scientists inaugurated the 
system, and commenced by dividing the year into 
twelve months, the month into three weeks, the week 
into ten days, the day into ten hours, the hour into 
2~J minutes, and the minute into 100 seconds. But 
ren work, and the French nation refused to 

.For the navigator, the scientists devised a circle 
divided into 400 degrees. This, too, was found im- 
Practicable. And so to-day France splits her hours 
and minutes precisely as we do, while her navigators, 
together with those of all nations, make use of the 360- 
degree circle. 

Seeing that the system cannot be applied to sea 
measures, are we to have one system for the sea and 
another for the land? 
the re can tho universal uniformity boasted of by 

metric faddists ponibly come in? For if the 360- 
circle must be used in navigation, it must be 

_ also in all terrestrial geography. 
either is there a single country in the world, not 
tee rh a the metric system its textile 


The British system, based on the yarn count, is 


he shall, on convict 01 


pounds, ounces, drams, and 


grains. 

French hatters cannot use 
the metric system ; they 
are compelled to use subter- , 
fuges to comply with the, 
law. The British shipping | 
measurements of draught, 
displacement, and tonnage are similarly in universal 
use, while measurements of the character of the foot, 
inch, pound, ounce, and pint are in general use in all | 
countries, the alleged acceptance by those countries 
of the metric system notwithstanding. . 

It is considerably over o hundred years since the | 
metre was introduced in France, but neither fines, 
imprisonment, republican or autocratic tyrannism 
have killed the old measures of length. The manu- 
facturers use them to-day, and the people also, where 
they dare. 

In a word, the metre has neither virtue nor con- 
venience in it; it is an unnatural length, and must 
of necessity create trouble wherever and whenever en- 
forced. 

The throwing on the rubbish heap of machinery 
rendered useless by the introduction of the metric 
system would mean bankruptcy to a great many firms. 

One large firm of Manchester boiler-makers have 
estimated that the change would mean an expendi- 
ture of £110 for every man employed. Altogether, a 
low estimate of the cost. of the change to British engi- 
neers would be £100,000,000. 

It would bring about a revolution in the paper and 

rinting trades, where men habitually tell to a nicety 
Ere weight of paper by its feel; it would bring con- 
fusion to the farmer and agriculturist generally; it 
would torment the small shopkeeper and the majority 
of the people. 

Thousands of small shopkeepers to-day only obtain 
a honest livelihood by being most f 1 to “make 
both ends mect,’’ but the adoption the metric 
7 aa would mean, first of all, the expenditure by 
them of, perhaps, two or three pounds in the purchase 
of new weights and scales, aud then the rivation 
of weights and measures in the use of which they have 
grown into rather than have acquired, while the 
would be compelled to employ denominations whic 
they can never learn to use. 

And what is the reason why a few faddists are doing 
their utmost to make this revolutionary measure law? 
Simply to render it easy for a few importers and cx- 
porters to buy and sell in the same system of weights 
and measures, and for the clerical facility of scientific 
correspondence. 

To ease one man’s work, 999 must change their mode 
of life, and the country be put to millions of expense. 

Where millions would be spent in the introduction 
of the French system, the reform of British weights 
and measures would not cost hundreds of pounds. 

Let us keep to our old system, and improve it—a sys- 
tem which will not be abolished even if a thousand 
Acts of Parliament were passed to eradicate it. 


| ener} English inch only esed. 
IIA Eoglich lack aad metre equally 
used. 

Metre ony «sed. 


laches, together with 
Cae OY ocire and Eaglich lack. 


This map will show you the parts of the world 


-partial country, by means of 


SECRET SHIP BUYING. 


What Is the Ultimate Destination of the Lately 
Purchased British Liners ? 


AN aaterprieing, though mysterious, private firm in 
Germany has recently purchased three well-known 
Union-Castle liners, the Roslin Castle, the Raglan 
Castle, and the Dunolly Castle. 

Not content with these floating leviathans, the same 
investors have acquired the Clan liner Macpherson, 
and whether from prejudice against the name of a 
worthy and canny Scot, or for some other reason, 
immediately re-christened her Hanna, flew the Ger- 
man flag, and registered her as belonging to Hamburg. 

From the fact that her cargo consisted of beef, ship 
biscuits, brass plating, asbestos boards, solder, and 
700 strange-looking barrels marked “ soda,’’ the man in 
the street talks very wisely about the movements of the 
Hanna. 

Of course, the Customs have satisfied themselves that 
there are no contraband goods on board, and equally, 
of course, the officials of the two lines have satisfied 
themselves that the vessels are not intended for Russia. 

But this phere nrg firm in Germany has ibly, 
behind all, a method in its madness. By the time this 

aper is in the reader’s hands, the German flag may 
bare given place to yct another, and the euphonious 
name panne be superseded by some title like Blow- 

nski. 
4 here seem to be no laws so difficult to define, and so 
easy to evade, as those dealing with “Contraband of 
War.” The profits are so enormous, and the law so un- 
certain in its application, that there is always the 
strongest temptation for investors, if not to drive a 
coach and six through the various Acts, at least to try 
the experiment with an ocean liner or a private yacht. 

No one doubts for a moment but that the British 
Government has taken a very strong line in trying to 
prevent anything like a sale of contraband goods to the 
active belligerents in the present war. Inquiries have 
been vigorously prosecuted, contracts have been can- 
celled, and v have been forbidden to leave their 
ports. But the intervention of the middle man pre- 
sents a difficulty that seems insuperable. 

And apropos of this, not only may a perfectly im- 
ling through some in- 
termediate person, be the active ally of one of the con- 


tending nations, but during this very struggle Russia 
has herself, though wiinteatenaly a great help 
to the Japs. Her policy as regards wheat has been to 


“ unload,’”’ money being of such high value to her ; this 
has meant that the price of grain been kept down, 
and ao great deal of the American wheat that in the 
ordinary way would have come to England has been 
sold to Japanese at low prices. 

Ever since the historic instance of the Alabama the 
British Government has exercised great care and 
vigilance in preventing any ships of war being made 
for, or sold to, nations actually engaged in hostilities. 

That one luckless vessel of 900 tons, constructed by 
Messrs. Laird at Birkenhead, practically destroyed 
the whole of the Federal merchant shipping. In addi- 
tion to this, she almost led to war between the United 
States and ourselves, and finally cost us £3,200,000, 
the sum that the arbitrators fixed as our nation’s 
liability. 

The chances that a little carelessness in letting an 
active belligerent got its munitions of war from our 
country may result in est complications, or another 
big drain on our exchequer, has not inclined oun 
Government to be very lax. Direct supplies are out 
of the question—but that middleman! You cannot 
get over the middleman. A. may decline to sell to 
B., so sells to C., and C. can sell to whom he likes, 
and thus B. gets the coveted goods. 


where the various measuring systems are 20d 


Only those who don't want money should avoid the front page. All others please peruse, 


What ie Deodand ? 

Deodand, Latin Deo dandus, to be given to God, was 
formerly in English law any agent or instrument by 
which a person was accidentally killed, C 
that reason, was to be given to God, that is forfeited to 
the King to be_applied to pious uses, and its value 
distributed in alms by his high almoner. 

Thus a kind of expiation was arrange for such fatal 
accidents as might be due to the fal of a ladder, the 
toss of a bull, or the heavy wheel of # cart, wh 
victim was, without any fault of his own, leprived of 
the last Sacraments of the Church. The right to these 
deodands, which were abolished in 1846, was frequently 
granted to individuals, or annexed to lands. 

They are mentioned in Hudibras: 

For love should, like s deodand, 
Btill fall to the owner of the land. 
When are we in the Doldrums ? . r 

‘We may hear it said of one who is in low spirits, he 
is in the dumps,” or, “he is in the doldrums,’’ but 
many who use the latter of these phrases have caught 
it up without any knowledge of its real significance. 

The Region of Calms is a belt which stretches across 
the Atlantic and Pacific almost on a line with the 
Equator. Here meet the north and south trade winds, 
and squalls and heavy rains are frequent, but the 
characteristic of this region, which is known also as 
the Doldrums, is an oppressive calm. 

The name nowadays loses much of the significance 
attached to it by sailors in the past, who, if their ships 
ran into that region, might whistle in vain for wind, 
as their sails hung heavily, and all seemed to be 

As idle as a painted chip 
Upon a painted ocean. 
What Town Sends a Lamprey Pie to Royalty? 

In medieval England fish-pies were s very favourite 
dish at Christmas time, and lamprey pies were reg 
as a special luxury. The cost of such delicacies was 
y great. In 1941 the sheriff of Gloucester ided 
forty-four for the Royal table at a cost of £12 5s. 8d., 


Mayor revi 
his own expense. 


example. 
Shall We Dye Our Hair Blue? .- 

Planché notices, in his “H of British Cos- 
tume,” that in most Anglo-Saxon illuminated manu- 
scripts the hair is painted blue, and that the men are 

icted as veritable blue-beards. In a Saxon 
Pentateuch Eve’s locks are of this cerulean tint. There 
is also early evidence of green and orange fashions for 
the hair, but blue seems to have been most fashionable. 

“ Arts of this kind,” says another writer, “were 
undoubtedly practised, but whether it was done by 
tingeing, or dyeing it with prepared liquids, according 
to ancient Kastern custom, or by casting into it 
— of different hues, agreeable to modern 

cannot determine.” 

Blue hair powder was worn about 1770 by Charles 
James Fox. The Montuty Macazine, 1806, gives an 
account of that stateman’s dress, and bes him as 
a leader of fashion. “He had,” says the writer, “his 
red-heeled shoes, and his blue hair-powder.”’ 


‘How is a New Year Welcomed in Japan ? 
As early as December 13th a special house-cleanin 
Ll gear the way in Japan for the New Year festival, 
and as the year closes house fronts are — with 
decorative emblems. The whole week, which includes 
New Year’s Day, is a continuous holiday, and on fine 
days when the sun , the scene in the streets is 

most animated. 
Shop fronts are gay with a 


and seasonable presents; all are in best o: rites, 

the children are busily at play with kites and battle- 

oe or her utmost to make 
um, 

In higher circles the Mikado receives the civil and 

military officials, who in former days in 

broidered ; but 


GrS"igrs, when the Grogurian oalendat 

, when regorian was intro- 
duced, European costume has been worn, and the festi- 
val has been much less picturesque. 

Ie the Wooleack in the House of Lords ? 

It is a curious fact that the Woolsack on which the 
Lord Chancellor sits is not, strictly speaking, in the 
House of Lords, and this is why when Lord 
rises to take part in debate he first of all 
moves away from the Woolsack to his own place, as s 
peer, before he speaks. - 

The fact, too, explains why noble lords, who desire 
to avoid voting, sometimes merely withdraw to the 
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and which, for | 


when the 


prety Somer of toys | 


matter of fact, the office has been 
in the by commoners. In such cases 
Chancellor could take no part in debate, not having ® 
gnc in the House as a peer, and his functions as 
jpeaker were strictly limited to the putting of ques- 
tions, and other formal p ings regulated by pre- 
cedent, from the Woolsack. 
What were Prison Pits? 

Prison pits were vaults in which criminals were kept 
at night, chained together. There was one at Bristol 
which was in use as late as 1815. Down eighteen steps, 
it was only seventeen feet in diameter, by nine feet 
high, and seventeen men were consigned to it every 
night. 

ven more typical was Warwick Gaol “pit,” which 
was occupied at least until 1797. It was an octagonal 
dungeon, twenty-one feet in diameter, and almost nine- 
teen feet underground. In the middle was a cesspool, 
and beside it ran a stream of water which served the 
prisoners for drinking pu . 

To this awful cell forty-two men were consigned 
every afternoon at 8.45, to remain there until after 
daylight the following morning. The inmates had to 
sleep on their sides 
them without guard 
against sickness. 


What Admiral Allowed His Men to Mutiny ? 
Not only did an admiral once receive instructions to 


and their gaoler never visited 
ing himself with an antidote 


incite his men to mutiny, but he actually carried them 


and by the time Sir John ap segenr ar 

j to sai] the authorities in 
ngland became dis ly aware that their ships 
rench Protestants. 


get e message 
to this effect was sent him through the Earl of Pem- 
, and Sir John, ois bal us ech t band ee 
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“ ” ton song, com 
sre Music by Sir Pa aT 
brated composer and conductor. It is a pretty Irish refrain, and you 
ae eee Ask to hear it at the nearest Gramo- 
= s apt, or buy it, 6d. nit, all Rail 
music-sel and newsagents, oF it, 
post free, to The Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, Londun, W.C.) 
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salad m 


“Mrs. Younghusband: “ Well, salary 
the salary oy tothe used to make,” —— 


et fee 
Mr. Pauner: “I didn’t know ted.”? 
Mr. Newrich: “I don’t.” sia 


Mr. Paurer: “ But r portrait says, ‘Thomas 
Newrich—by himself.’ nel mum, 
Mr. Newrich: 


“Well, ain’t myself? There 
ain’t nobody else shen vee : 


replies that have appea on this p 


*—a volume of 488 pages, containing 
age. 
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Mason 3, 196. 


WHY THERE ARE NIMILISTS, 


How it Came About that there are such Men a: 
the Slayers of Grand Duke Sergius, 


Many people regard Anarchists and Nihilists as on. 
and the same ; others think a Nihilist is a Russiar 
anarchist. are wrong. An Anarchist is a disciple 
of the creed which wants no government of any sort 
whatever, rego —_ : ce of ta and orde: 
generally. thilis' roadly speaking, « person 
who, whyle acknowledging the necessity for sipresente. 
tive government, repudiates the whole existi:. 
organisation of society, and insists on # redistributio:: 
of property—es of land—on ae terme. 

are a Fa many British Nibilists—only they 

not called Nihilists in this parcag’ & but Socialist: 
are usually associated with Russia because i: 
country those who believe in a socialistic creed 
rt greater violence than Nihilists of othe: 
and, consequently, make themselves mor: 

in the = of the world. 

ey are allowed to talk as much a: 
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their ha‘ for the wealthy classes. 


‘becomes a hundredfold deeper than it does here. The 


result is that at intervals one of their number is selected 

to kill one of their oppressors. The Grand Duke 
was the last victim. _ 

hat er birth to this deadly hatred? Who was 

the first Nihilist? How and where did Nihilism first 


start P 
These three questions are answered in the following 


Tiactly forty-three hen Mo 

ly a years ago, Ww aravieff, the 
lieutenant of the present Tsar’s father, was carrying 
out his cruel and barbaric crusade against Poles, a 
young student of that country, atten the University 
of Dorpat, returned home one day with half a dozen 
companions, whom he promised to entertain in his 
father’s house. 


Pole had been brutally treated 
ly soldiers, drank with vodki. 
Russians—stood dumb with 


outburst 
d not speak. He just sat there, 
tears poured from his glassy 


One of his friends went over to him and, touching him 
om the shoulder, said : 
“ Manislaus | Stanislans! Come to yourself again, 
and, by the li God, we will avenge this wrong! 
But the boy did not answer. In a few minutes the 
tears ceased to flow, the eyes turned <p ot aa 


ion, the 
by a mn oath 
y which bad thus 
secret]: 
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Stegreced their tatherlend T 
their 


or h It was as follows: “ Liberty in 
valiet freedom of the press and in pablie 


of its most terrible 


Nihilists are of the student, or 
responsible for one curious thing— 
looking. The men have 
heavy moustaches or luxuriant 
nearly always strikingly 


Probably, the men who threw the fatal bomb which 
cost the Grand Duke Sergius his are well-educuted, 
They are imbued with the same deadly 
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attempt would have meant that they themselres would 
have stabbed to death by their fellow Nihilists. 
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THE PRIVATE LIFE OF THE KAISER. 


The Editor of ‘Pearson's Weekly” has obtained the exclusive right to publish in serial form this 
c book, which bas created so mach attention on the Continent. He wishes to say that he 


does not hold himself 


for any of the opinions expressed in tt, 


The book is written by “A 


responsible 
Lady of Title and Position,’ who was for some years in the Kaiser’s retinue. ] 


CHAPTER IV. 
Hovss Recvutatioxs. 


the exception of first breakfast, all meals in the 
Piobig are mei over by the marshal of the day, 
either Baron von Lyncker or Herr von Egloffstein, 
while two Imperial adjutants, Grand-mistress von 
Brockdorff, two ladies of the Court, ‘and one of the 
Kaiser’s and the Kaiserin’s chamberlains are bound to 
end. 
a auie, all members of their Majesties’ titled on- 
tourage have the entrée to the Royal board, and are 
expected to avail themselves of this zprorogetiva as often 
as possible, whether on duty or n . 
hat, under the circumstances, the sociable features 
are lost sight of, and the stately character of the affair 
becomes emphasi is self-evident, the more so as 
there are always guests, their number varying between 
two and fourteen, or even twenty, on ordinary days. 
The house regulations provide that a list of invited 
persons be presented to the Empress and her ladies 
early every morning, so that they can dress accord- 
ingly ; but my experience shows that it will never ‘do 
to wear saytiee but one’s semi-toilettes at table, 
whether the bulletin announces a brace of nobodiea or 
half-a-dozen Ministers and Ambassadors, for, at the 
last moment, His Majesty may bring in the Chancellor, 
gome sovereign, or prince travelling incognito, or a 
whole host o looking young officers whom he may 
have come across on one of his rides or outings, or who 
happen to report at the palace about meal times. 


Kaiser Fcnd of Company. 

His habit of issuing these invitations, however, does 
not necessarily imply that the Kaiser is a hospitable 
man; maybe he does not care a snap of his fingers for 
the individuals dragged to the gilded chair of ennui 
by “all-highest command ” ; he invites these gentlemen 
merely because they promise diversion, either by reason 
of their personality, or by information or gossip in their 
possession—and gran J to escape the monotony of our 
daily surroundings is the Kaiser’s continuous prayer. 

If his wife and her ladies are embarrassed, so much 
the worse forthem. As to the cuisine, it is its business 
to be prepared for —— 

But one must study the face of the Court-marshal, 
when five or ten minutes before dinner or supper time 
half-a-dozen, or twice as many, extra covers have to be 
laid, to appreciate the amount of labour that these Im- 
perial surprise parties call for. 

It is not a mere matter of engibentng or broadenin 
a table, and increasing the quantity of plate, crystal, 
and silver, but frequently the entire order of the seats 
must be changed, each guest, save one, being entitled to 
triumph over the other by reason of his patent of 
nobility, his rank in the army, or on account of the 
orders and decorations, he may 8S, 

Think of.the work involved, of the danger the Major- 
domo is running. The Court-m:\:hals, above all, must 
have memories of unusual capac™y, pationce enough to 
stock s hospital, and some common-senso besides, and 
even then mistakes are sometimes made. . 


Meals Very Stately. 


These at the Berlin Court, whether of the 
noon, or night order, are, os intimated, the 
very reverse of convivial, and are not very elaborate as 
to menu, either, for listless weariness hangs over the 
majestic board like a black pall, checking every indi- 
vidua) effort. 


A stiff demeanour is not confined to the retinue and 
guests. and Empress, sitting opposite each 
other, are as ceremonious and formal as any of the rest 
of the company who hang upon the “all-highest "’ eyes 
and lips with such assiduity as to preclude enjoyment 
of the things set before them. ; 

The guests and attendants at table are in gala or 
demi toilet, most of the younger officers being as tightly 
corseted as the ladies, while all the men wear the 
a of uniforms, that scarcely allow them to 

reathe. 

Add to this feeling of physical distress the over- 
powering anxiety of preparing for the supreme moment 
when the Kaiser or Koiserin shall address one of them, 
sear cia ange ca ee 

luck with Prussia’s a 
rp te & pot- joyalty 

But the most miserable person of the glittering 
pera lhe who wears the costliest gown, the 
biggest d ds, At meal-time the Kaiser chooses to 

a display of his conversational gifts, or his wit; 
end A Victoria knows only too well that she 
cannot rival the one, and that the other is out of her 


" Sozrright in Great Britain d the United States of America 
by Henry W. Fischer. Translation rights reserved. 


Be wise in time ! 


Think of the money we want to give you ! 


So she sits quietly, addressing little nothings to her 
ladies in an undertone from time to time, while pain- 
fully alert that none of His Majesty’s jokes and in- 
nuendoes escape her. 

The Kaiser seldonr speaks to his wife directly, except 
to say that he likes or dislikes her costume; and if s 
asks questions, he answers in a tone that forbids further 
conversation ; quite frequently he does not reply at all, 
turning his left ear toward the Empress and affecting 
not to her. 

As such momente, when pride and love must rage 
in her bosom, we all feel deeply for Her Majesty. 

Sometimes she appears seedy #0 cry in the face of 
everybody ; but the woman in her must for ever give 
way to t b ener — soy relmpedde her eae cs 
tion, sits still, and emiles, her little grey eyes languidly 
eet uenaey tau jesting that guests at the 

the sorry attempte at jesting guests a 
Royal board must endure! 

y reeling off any absurdity that may come into his 
head, the Kaiser tries “to life into the company,” 
as he calls it, and his remarks, usually addressed to one 
of the adjutants, provoke peals of laughter, as a matter 
of course, as soon as the author ‘gives the cue for 
hilarity by accentuating the end of his speech with a 
roar, 

The person spoken to must pay back in the same 
coin, and, naturally, does his , for His Majesty 
admires nothing so much as the gift of repartee. 

But for all that, the rejoinder is frequently as weak, 
or weaker even, than the pleasantry that occasioned 
it. It is one thing to be a lord among wits, and 
another to be a wit among lords. 


Formality of the Kaiser's Court. 


Supper at the Court is no moro entertaining than 
the midday meal; the same stiff-necked formality, 
the same strain after effect; the Kaiser endeavouring 
to be his own merry-Andrew, the rest of the company 
dull for the most part. 

As to the Empress, she remains as impassive as ever, 
smiling in her subdued manner; only she wears an 
extra handful or two of jewels. As soon as coffee is 
served (at Potsdam this is done in the so-called Tassen 
Zimmer, an apartment modelled in the shape of a 
cup and the furniture of which is so constructed as to 
assist that illusion), the Emperor takes himself off 
with his men friends and attendants and repairs to 
the billiard-room, where he sits for hours, with one 
leg on the table, swinging the other to and fro, while 
his adjutants and guests entertain him with imitations 
- music-hall and circus people, small talk, and droll 

ries. 

Indeed, three-quarters of the time when the public 
imagines William to be wrestling with the problems 
of the day he sits on the billiard-table in the described 
attitude, with his adjutants and the chief members of 
his military and civil households standing around 
him smoking cigarettes, telling stories, and listen- 
ing to tales affecting personages of the Oourt and 


Society here and abroad. 

(This remarkable book, exclusively published serially in 
“Pearson’s Weekly,” began on January 12th, and 
will be continued next week.) 

— fo 
INTERESTED. 

A sostess asked the solid man of her company to 
take a young and talkative woman in to dinner. 

The lady did her best to keep up conversation, rang- 
ing from Fleet Street to the Baltic Fleet, and back by 
a different route, but only once did the solid man 
desert the unfailing affirmative for “No, Miss Thom- 
son. 

“Do you like Beethoven’s works?’ she asked. 

“T never visited them,”’ he replied, with a show of 
interest. ‘“ What does he manufacture? ’’ 


ies “Do you 
ri t was your a 
rei “T say, sanite; | he 


eee ee 
Youna Man: “I want half-a-dozen engagement 
rings, assorted sizes.”’ 
Jeweller : “One is usually enough at a time, sir.” 
Young Man: “I know; but I am going down to the 
seaside a couple of weeks.’’ 


see the hair in this old brooch, 
andfather’s.”” 
idn’t have much.”’ 


———~to 
Wacstzr: “ Did your wife listen to your excuse for 
not coming home until one o’clock this Norning? ”’ 
Jagsley : “Oh, yes! She listened patiantly for ten 


Wagsley: “ And what then?” : 
Jagsley: “Then it was my turn to listen for a coupl 
of hours.’’ 


Aa Article Written by the Inventor of the aply 
Process Discovered that can Profitably 
Gold from Sea Water, 


Tusre are few subjects more fascinating to the 
scientific and lay mind than that of the extraction of 
precious metals from the watery wastes that occupy 
four-fifths of the surface of the world. 

“Gold from sea water—the dream of a madman!” 
Such, and even worse, was the opinion expressed by 
the scientific world when the writer first advanced tho 
idea that gold existed in enormous quantities in the 
sea, and that he had invented a process by means of 
which it could be profitably extracted. But scientists 
have somewhat altered their opinions since then. 

In sea water there is, according to sciontific men, an 
average of one (ge of gold to every ton; a ton 
occupying, roughly speaking, thirty-five cubic fect : 
and, taking this to be correct, there ie no less than 
100,000,000,000 tons of gold in the sea—a sufficient 

uantity to pay twenty times over all the national 
debts of the world, and yet leave sufficicnt to provicle 
the inventor with his daily modest luncheon of bread 
and cheese and glass of bitter beer. 

The first to announce the theory that gold woul:l 
page be found in sea water was Sonstadt, who in 

877 communicated to the scientific world his impres- 
sion that it was present. < 

I, knowing nothing of this, in the following year was 
able to prove the fact. At that time I was an enamel 
maker, and one day, in making some experimente in 
connection with a new colour, I discovered by shecr 
accident the presence of silver in sea water. Silver 
not being worth the trouble of extracting, I naturally 
turned my attention to gold, but for a long time wa: 
unable to find more than a mere trace, even in ten 
tons of water, and it took me many years to get any- 
thing like a satisfactory result, an altogether fifteen 
years to invent a process likely to make its extraction 
commercially profitable. 

In all I have invented four different methods of ox- 
traction. The first was a gravitation process, which, 
although slow in action, was eminently succeseful, but 
impossible to work commercially ; the second, on some- 
what similar lines, was more rapid in action, but o 
failure; the third was an automatic electrical process, 
in which the water itself was the excitant; and the 
fourth, by far the most satisfactory of all the methods, 
is a form of precipitation, the details being, of course, 


@ secret. 

It is this process that has aroused such widespread 
interest, not only in this country, but in and 
South Africa. Al her I have spent thousands of 
pounds on my experiments. 

I have always had a taste for inventing, and in my 
various occupations have invented many things, in- 
cluding shot-proof armour for fortifications which the 
Government had in hand for cight months in 1867; cn 
explosive engine in 1867, the pioneer of the present gas 
engine; a new method enamel painting, for 
which I received £100 per week he bid for many years; 
and an electrical apparatus for locking railway carriage 
doors which the District Railway offered to fit through- 
out their system if they could have it free of royalty. 

At the age of five I was village postman at Stickland, 
near Blandford, in Dorsetshire; when twelve was put 
to the grocery business ; having sole management of a 
shop in Great Peter Street, Westminster, taking £50 
per week, when barely fourteen; then running away 
and becoming reading boy on the staff of the Weave 
Timzs; next for a year having an insight into 
chemistry in a Bond Street laboratory; and then at 
sixteen years of age apprenticing myself to the profes- 
sion of stained glass painting, in which time I built 
up a large business—having myself painted over 7,000 
windows—employing 280 hands. 

eating this business I embarked in china painting, 
and until the failure of my eyesight made a very largo 
income out of that profession. I have also been a 
percer lecturer and pe i omer of some repute, writ- 

ng under the name of “Thomas Williams,” as jour- 
nalism and business do not go well together. | 

From the age of eight I have been writing verse for 
the Press, and have written and published volumes of 
verse, plays, and works on art. 

To conclude. I have other inventions in hand, and I 
hope soon to be able to submit to the scientific world 
a Tee more wonderful discovery than even that of ex- 
tracting gold from sea water. 

I allude to ao process for obtaining gol@ from the air 
we breathe, but this will be only of scientific value, and 
not of any commercial importance. I have already 
demonstrated the existence of in the tissues of 
animal and vegetable fibre, and have no doubt I can 
obtain it from the atmosphere. 


Turn to the front page and read all about it. 


Where Agreemente Come to Grief. 
“ Agreaments made in blic-housesalwayscometo . 
grief,” said Judge Emden at Lambeth County Court. 


Cet Poisons Woman. 

Jeane Dubois, an Antworp music-teacher, who was 
bitten by a pet cat six months ago, has succumbed to 
hydrophobia. : ; 
Hamlet on a Bicycle. 

In the Japanese version of Hamlet, “ Hamlet” himself 
makes his appearance on a bicyclo, clad in a bright blue 
cycling suit and striped stockings. 

Good Quality of A Cabman. 

One of the good qualities of a cabman is, according to 
the report of the Cabarivars’ Benevolent Association, that 
ho does not give up work till thoroughly worn out. 


What is a Workman ? 

The Bournemouth magistrates have fined a journeyman 
butcher a small penalty, with costs, for travelliug on a tram- 
car with a workman’s ticket, they holding that he was not 
workman. 


A Dangerous Practice. 

A light dropped from the gallery set a lady's cloak and 
fur on fire at a Salford music-hall, and the lady sued tho 
proprietors of the hall for damages, but a verdict was given 
against the lady. 

Drunken Schoolboys’ Freak. 

At Logrofio, Spain, twenty-five schoolboys helped them. 
selves to their master’s wine, and while in a state of 
intoxication set fire to the school buildings, which were 
burned to the ground, 


Watchmakers as Watchmen. 

Owing to the large number of burglaries, the Paris 
jewellers are organising themselves into a syndicate for the 
defence of their own interests, and especially to organise 
an active service of “ night watchers.” 


“Pauper” with 81,000. 

A female “ ° who died at Middlesbrough, was 
reputed to have a secret hoard. The relieving officer 
therefore searched her house, and found her bank-book 
showing that she had nearly £1,000 deposited. 


Cleethorpes, the East Coast. watering-place, is.to have , 


a wireless telegraphy ‘station, and arrangements have 
already been made to secure a site. When accom 
it will put Cleethorpes in touch with other Admiralty 
stations. 
Careere Booked while You Wait. 
“The Future Career Agency” has been started for the 
parents to eolve the problem of what 


sag sage Symi The agency will supply “expert 
information on Governmental, professional, 
colonial careers.” 


PICKED PARS. 


SAFETY POISON BOTTLE. 


Miustaxes in medicine are made through 
wrong bottle in the dark, or 
even in the daylight, but the bott. 
us is prevent 
this. Itis sae hes 


ite peculiar ha 
an so tha’ r) 
will call attention to it in any event ast 
prevent a fatal mistake. They have been 
with great success surgeries- 
and elsewhere, as the danger of picking 
up one of these bottles of poison by 
4 mistake when making up a prescrip- 
tion in a dim light sometimes (which 
has to be done) is reduced to a minimam. 


USEFUL IN RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 

TRAVELLING readers may often have wondered what 
is the meaning of a 6 sign-board to be seen on 
all railways in different pieces. most frequently near 

oints and stations, as illus- 

rated herewith. A ramp is 
ck or carriage happens 
run off the line. It is made of 
iron and fits over the rails 
so that a track can be run up it and on to the metals. 
This obviates the use of jacks. The small sign in- 
dicates the spot where ramps are kept. 
——— eee § ee 
THE TARANTULA. 

Taranruias are plentiful in the rough, broken 
hii in the southern part of California. They are 
repulsive-looking creatures, with fat, bodies, over 
plentifal legs and cruel poison mandibles. They 
stay in their burrows during the dry seasom, but as soon 
as the rains begin they sally forth. The tarantula con- 
structs a very 8 ilfal burro est in the ground. It 
has a cover so nicely fitted that it can scarcely be 
detected from the sur- 
rounding soil. The cover 
opens and shuts ry 


: Sage aed oe ide 
are holes, into which the 


—— thrusts his 
mandibles and thus 


and a large can with a close 
ured into the burrow, and out rushes the tarantula, 


hirsting for war. It is deftly pushed into the can 
ips a it, dose of alcohol com; 
it is stuffed and mounted. aay ee 


Eatable Sawdust. “s 
Sawdust is now uced by some Paris caterers as a 
or cutlets, in place of bread crumbs.. It can 
be ¢ for 1s. 3d. a sack. 
A “Navy” Sold For 8160. 
The Dahlia and Frasquita, which constituted the navy 


of the “ Emperor of the ” have been sold by auction 

for £160. 

Death Roll of American Football. 

i that there wero 
the season just 


Under Great Provocation. 

Louis Pouzot, a Paris workman, who had no soul for 
music, stabbed to death a fellow lodger who persisted in 

ing upon the trombono in his rooms. 
Oilfielde Turned to Voicanoes. 
Subterranean convulsions have turned the wells of the 

Humblo Texas oilfields into veritable volcanoes, from which 
stones and mud are hurled a thousand feet into the air, 


Shaving in Port Wine. 

Owing to the cutting off of the water supply, tho 
guests at an hotel in poe Bol have had to use soda water 
for washing. Others shaved in port wine at ninepence 
a glass. 

Strange Waser. ; 
For a wager of 600 rag Manuel Ortiz, a Lisbon 
og danced the “ jota,” Portuguese jig, at a music- 
after having been tarred and feathered by his 
companions. : 
New Zealand for Consumptives. 
Mr. Soddon, Premier of New Zealand, declares that 


steamers have been Miner t { many consumptives to 
that delightful Colony, w now becoming “saturated 
with phthisis.” 


Everything Complete. 

Turkish baths, a large gymnasium, and a grill-room of 
the ions of a modern restaurantare being introduced 
on burg-American liner Amz-rica, now apprcaching 
completion at Belfast. ‘ 

Clinging Fox. : 

During a run of Lord Fitzhardinge’s Hounds at Hill’s 
Wood, Gloucestershire, the fox took refuge ina tree. Ho 
refused to leave, and eventually a man climbed the tree 
and sawed the branch. But the fox hung on to ancther, 
and finally had to be pushed off with poles, 


Mee ey  rarvegee tpeally Gnigued. = * 

8 lor women aro 
now & Pike Dr g cle noma hae The carriages are 
built with a special view to the comfort of the women. 


Tobacco smokers are confined to one-half the car, which is 
entirely enclosed. There is also a handsome buffet. 


A Reasonable By-law. 
The Devunshise County Conncil have a by-law 
under which persons will be liable to a of £5 or a 


month’s imprisonment ie cent oagey,ld banks 
and hedges and other places to wild plants 
and flowers for Covent Market. “The aome | 
tary will have to confirm the by-law. 
New Way of Purifying Water. 
American doctor has discovered a 


SIR HENRY SETON-KARR, MP. 

Lrxs most Anglo-Indian children, I came to England 
when four years old, and my earliest recollections are 
of a house in Stoke Newington, where my brothers, 
sisters, and myself spent some of our infancy. 

MAX PEMBERTON. 

From my infancy to my tenth year I was much 
among horses. I recollect of this time little nd a 
child’s love for wood and meadow, and impressions of 
scenes ‘remote and of the hush of the countryside, 
which even now the scent of a flower or the rustle of a 
leaf can recall for me in propitious moments. 

SIR MARTIN CONWAY. 

Mx first mountain ascent was that of Snowden, made 
when I was seven years old. I remember it as though 
it had been made aap We started from Llan- 
beris, a large family party. The old folks rode, and 
the youngsters walked. en we reached the top the 
pe _ menos was dong 7 a few pore, away. An 

tler, I remem! i me up to m 
to the top of the heap. . J ai 


SIR OLIVER LODGE. 
Ons of m 
the end of 


Vv 
discomfort, e 


earliest recollections is associated with | 
the 


DR._ ANDREW WILSON. 
I caxnor find anything notable in the re- 
: was a solitary lad 
enough, with tastes that led me to the seashore and the 
w rather than to the cricket field, although st 
school I did my own share of play, and received what I 
doubt not was my just share of punishment for offences 
against scholastic laws and discip ; 
LADY HELEN CRAVEN, ; 
is the Bala War of 1670, and this only’ by ® pistare 
is ulu War a é 
of Zulus hurling assegais, cut out of 7 te Bl pp 
Lonpon News or the Grapnto, and over my 
nursery eee ae with the usual taste of nurse- 
maids for cheer: sub. in art. The Egyptian 
——- inspired me with s curious sort of drama, in 
which I used to enact the part of Sir Garnet Wolseley 
coming home and receiving Victoria Crosses every 


REV. FREEMAN WILLS. 
I wave but patches of recollect 


ch divides the counties of Waterford 
Kilkenny. The house was tall and on 
exposed to the equinoctial and it must 
have been very dilapidated, — it stands, and 
has even changed its name; but I remember the win- 
dows eg hag iy in during a t storm, aygd our 
standing siege in the dark two days with all the 
shutters barred. I remember also one evening a heavy 
ceiling 6oming down with a crash in the micas of 
feng as they sat at table. For a wonder, no one was 


the | delight and terror of my chil 


The Earliest Thing | Remember. “s#.75=" 


MAJOR-GENERAL LUKE O'CONNOR, V.C. 

ite ech etaining readied nid phat 

n 

Sop renters of “ Charles O'Malley.” Here 1 was handed 
over to an unele, as ig ft returned immediately 
to America. My first delight was playing at soldiers 
and drilling other children in the street; also occa- 
sion making raids into the barracks, in defiance of 
the sentries, instead of attending school, for which I 
often received a severe thrashing. 
MARQUIS OF LINLITHGOW, 

Onn of my earliest impressions was the very un- 


e for riding—a dis- 


whether I felt inclined or not. F obstinacy, or 
some “ cause, an innumerable a of eae 
my life I bave been with horses and 


hunting, in. which I take the keenest yet the 
thet ay own tan ns podiog Seeks wie ee ve keenly 
bay te a pre slays to their own choico 
FREDERIC H. COWEN. 


encouragement 

friend_was Henry Russell, the com 

Boys to whom I was attached. His 

stories of ghosts an igo py gon 
\dhood ve often 

ro is sacs Sen Soe, enthralled by the tales and 
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REVIVAL ANECDOTES AND INCIDENTS. 


Told by CHARLES M. ALEXANDER, the Famous Gospel Singer and Conductor. 


revival which has been largely used in leadin, hed too light and trifling for her, but she told me two or three da 
eta ae Tel Mother Til Be There. "The firet and lesb verses and afterwards: “Sure enough,” she said, “that song going and sone 


was round 
sborus are as follows: in m: a ee een t. First thing in the morning it was ‘A Little 
- nag tet per ager pel yo aga Pak il very tise T mored fia jot benting ame Win A’ Linde Tale 
mo was & ‘a 
pert Sey ner may to Hesrwe tc Pom cares with Jesus.’ eleven o'clock I began to whistle it. I thought this will 
tell my mother I’ll be there. never do, I might as well sing it, and I sang it!” 
Coll mother I'll be there, in answer to her prayer ; vv 


Paty mother Til be there, Heaven's joys with her to 


- Yes, tell my darling mother I'll be there. 
message came to me—it bade me come 
One ag poe ot mother ere the Saviour rock paar Boy 
I promised died, 


Onz of the mottoes of our revival work is 
“ Have Faith in God.” This simple Scripture 
hrase had a new meaning for me when I heard 


following incident : 
~ A friend of mine picked up a Bible which 
be! to a slum mission worker. He noticed 
as he turned the pages that at the top of every 
page was written, “Have Faith in God.” My 
riend asked, “ 


“ once a fine yo w who came Thomas, why did you spend so 
roa tie ooualey houe % ce) to go into much time in writing this motto at the top of 
business. He met with a bright b oung, man in every page of your Bible?” He replied: “For 
Chicago who was an infidel. This infidel kept a long while I depended surroundin 
talking about Robert Ingersoll so circumstances for my inspirations to preach. _ 
much that when ll came to give a lecture noticed that when I went down to preach, if 


i + Auditorium Building the infidel 
i ited spo this young fellow from the country 
accompanying him. went, and that night 
eon Ingersollapparently riddled Cbristianity, 
and left nothing the Christian. Men and 
women stood on their seats, threw their hats in 
the air, and yelled themeelves hoarse in 


there was good weather, a large crowd, and fine 
singing, I could preach splendidly ; but when 
there was a 8 crowd, poor singing, or bud 
weather, all the preach was gone out of me. I 
was studying this over, and knew that I was 
wrong, when one while readin ei fig 


apie Se Ser weet ook ot ee oeeeere my canner estied, 
i 9 ing, 
— aed ack oat ig Nell, Jim, Bob crowds, and such siromnstaaces, at fron "aor 
Sicane up to-night, ‘didn’t he?’ on I will Have Faith in wrote this at 
The country ated, the top of every page of my Bible, so that now, 
remarked, “Noi thers's one, thing be didn Joon "Big. cfowd se tite coowk, good saying 
bam = ’ or poor si iB» 
a, wee fine weather or 
Jim anietly bed weather, I 
eo have no faith in 
old mother s thea. 6 élroum 
religion. of stances; but I 
Another of m “Don't be afraid of “Look at me, aot at have faith in 
hymen whieh i” _— rour books." God, and can 
ray Boptiag peck jt a 
cd, dad Which Mr. Alexander’s Characteristic aa oa 
as brou ” 
comfort Sad Poses. as 
peace to many 
ia entitled," A Ir was in my 
Little Talk with = 
Jesus that, I : _- 
Right gs bition to 
Liverpool re- - Me ard 
yrange come a musical 
irl attended conductor. I 
- Children's read in some 
Mata and magazine about 
s. famous band 
a sek leader, and it 
ne told how, though 
Dean Me, Atex- Spe ee 
AXDER,—I have 7 i 
been waiting such he had 
& very long time gone on from 
for you to come, one thing to 
back, so that I could another, organ- 
cme eon os ising one band 
al if after another, 
my te ay until he had 
mamma, whe b brought together 
always getting one of the 
drunk. I am eleven largest bands in 
Zour cil end come and 
to the Chil- America, 
pont vebete t had ally orgasined ry 
Alstander Mission.” leans. I t, 
meio ttle lone Irish boy could do that, 
for Isboulda’t mind may be some chance for me.” I never quite that 
cine bat y= T went to ue 
mectings, I can pray and Mant inciremnnis tron a’ ouems standpoint, w 
Thaven’t gota he died a week before Christmas, but combinations of , brass, or reed instruments would 
mamma does not seem to mind a bit. She got drunk on the produce certain and so forth. said I was 
i — al coats go to the Suncnal. : my time, but right on. Tae ee 
hal cnn iene ek ern tents ete t it tarn out or about it; I was simply 
drank and there pothing & 
taint cvald do nothing else but to pray the Mission and to perfect in accordance with my dreams 
t A Thi ay Hesrealy who has done such lot for me. of And I did not stop with or 
you Hitle Talk with Joeus Makes i: Right, all Right.” , will plaring. | I would go and listen to orators to see 
esate have, Teasine op trata tan - kept their crowds in hand, because I thought if I 
there is One who will catuah enty One, ond tad & Got. God answers prayer if we have wos going te heniie tig! verde that I'd have to learn how to get their 
faith in Him, and keep it. At this time I was between fifteen and sixtéen years 
gg g : pa EN Och: tn was a church member, and 
LEE we wore singing this same at one of our meetings I noticed etry & in that way, was not an out-and-out Christian, 
& woman in with er shut t. She was one of the aad found thet die tae any Great men, both of this country and of America, 
to thee enan who when they go tare thele bees tore aonlly ay nt + pay dyed pant iad Wet a ee ring 
will follow'yon and haunt you until you sing it.” Bhe thought that song Gilmore's. (More Anecdotes Next Week.) 
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Notebook. 


>-7D0Cce< 


My 


was in a humble 
Temple Chambers. Soon after 


nerease of work and responsibility, to increase 
the staff. One man came to me a note of 
introduction from a friend. I engaged him at some 


He was down on his luck. He was 


paper and got 
necessitated his 


oes 

He told me then, and he tells me now, there was not 
much more than starvation between hi and a 
brighter and a better world at that.time. It was nearly 
‘onch andgo. But I gave bim something to do which kept 
his mind off himeelf, and forty shillings 
took food home. I J 
than opening envelopes and sorting 
and he did this for some weeks. 


a week, which 


out their contents, 


see 

I Fouxp he was a good conversationalist. He had 
yeen a sailor before the mast, a schoolmaster, had 
written poetry, and had a general knowledge of 
men and m.itters that he never rightly utilised. I 
Zound myself presently, ‘and so didothers in the office, 
consulting him on difficult points that arose in Bra tered 
to correspondents. Soon I su gested to him: “ Write 
a column article about it. It's too big and important 
for @ mere reply to one man.” Then he found his 
feet. 


sss 

Onz day I and others had a talk about introducing a 
serial story into P. W. Who should do it? The new 
man eaid he would. Had he ever written a serial atory ? 
No, he bad not. Why, then, did he think he cuuld do 
it? Hedido’'t think, be knew, and would bring a synop- 
ais of the plot to the office next morning. The plot 
was accepted and the story daly appeared. 


oes 
“The Angel of the Revolution,” the 


Tux story was 
author, Mr. George Griffith, and that is how he became a 
novelist. . 

sss 

WEEELY, almost daily, Rees write to me saying how 
1 should run this paper. T like to foster the custom, and 
am always glad of su; ions. Sir Francis Burnand 
said to me one time: ‘‘ Nobod ought ever to tell an 
editor how to run. his pay r. The poor ht to 
tind it out for himse Bat Sir Francis is tho editor 
of Puncs, and I say no more. Most editors have to 


weigh very carefully every line the: t in their r. 

Tos editer of Sep | the. most Js paket te 

United States said the other day, etn — ny 

peop goo | 7 ea 

y of — » want to fend 

I convince myself to contrary, that article 
does not go in.” 

BE 
In martin Pearson’s Macasine in 1896, I wrote 
to several well-known people and asked them for special 


I said, “Give me an artice on 
and paid for it. 


Sas 
THE great majority of letters received at this office 
come from men. But here is a letter that 
fills me with grief. 
attention of a wri 


io ee ee attracted the 
I mercifully suppress his name. “ — 
Huan what he says: 


«fam trouble with women is that they have too 
husbands all 


Mr. Chamberiain’s Horcscope, by “ ole Moore.” 
post free for le. 2d., from 


had nothing better to give him’ 


al the hard tone inthis world ond Oi Tote, who 
same trou a 

benefit by women’s self-sacrificing lives fail to appreciate 

what is-done for them. Take the a married 

bas some 

then his work is 

a 


woman caring for a family. Her 
definite job; he attends to that, and 
done. is a clerk, » salesman, a oollector, or 
carpenter. But he is never all these things at 

A MAREIaD woman with a family is a wife, 
ess. 


once. 
a mother, 


begi she gete up. It when 
as 600D a8 6 

she is in bed; that is te up, J onde Rimes when the 

See eae. 

worrying, ,and p! q 

is ill-it is she who : up and works again, is 

not to wake her husband, who 

eight hours’ work next day. 

see 


In reading an account 
drome giant and what he 
consume sixteen 


the other day of the Hi 
find he aan 


making of 
of the Lord- 
-eater P 
ublin in 


SBs 

A CORRESPONDENT writes: “I was interested and 
alarmed about the story of the American small boy who 
came over bere and was making money by teaching 
our English boys how to play oe I do not think he 
ought to be killed outright. hy not suggest, if he 
should multiply and become virulent, that our magis- 
trates revive the famous Mr. Peck’s ‘ Automatio Urchin 
Chastiser. Do you remember that? It was invented 
in the State of enn ey 7a ago, and was a 
gigantic mechanical hand, worked by the teacher's foot, 
— on a snatch-brake, and could be made to spank 
pan bo children, who were hoisted by means of a 


see 
Lares in the we shall all be tal of Nelson, 
and reading of Tim and seeing Satarontet bim. In 
October rext 90! like three million copies will be 
on sale ‘al publications dealing with hero of 
the Nile T is something his biog- 


See “ Astrol b . { to- 
The Book Publisher, “7 


rk-| and all on board 
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WHY SUBMARINES ARE INDISPENSABLE. 


We must have them to Keep Pace with Other Nations. 


“Waar price submarines now??? cried one of the 
ed fellows with his last breath as he was brought on 

k from the interior of Submarine A 5, at Queens- 
town, immediately after the fearful et ages 
And, indeed, the question may rise many lips. 
Why must we have submarines? Only eleven months 
ago the A 1 went down to the m. off Portsmouth, 
1 were drowned. Other disasters, un- 
fortunately, have been too frequent. 

Then, why must our brave sailors risk their lives 
with the odds so mach against them in these terribly 
uncertain craft of war? . 

For a very cogent reason. Other nations are rapidly 
posing on their manufacture and equipment—and it 
9 imperative that we, the British nation, should keep 
pace with them. 

_ The submarine hes been admitted by naval authori- 
ties all over the world to be of immense value in modern 
warfare. Being tho least visible of-all craft, it is 
are the most indispensable torpedo-boat in the 
world. 

Ceeagered ite the tigi mails with sub. 
marines r great Powers, Great Britain is re 
behind the times. et, iin 

Our neighbour France has already completed twenty- 
six of various types, distributed at Cherbourg, Roche- 
fort, Toulon, an Bizerta. Of these five are submer- 
sible. Under construction, too, are ten submersible 
and eleven submarines, bringing the total up to forty- 
seven under-water crafts. All the other Powers aro 
constructing large numbers of submarines. 

The recent explosion at Queenstown shows that our 
Naval engineers have not yet mastered the delicato 
intricacies of the submarine. Yet, however, regret- 
table the disaster may be, the facts stated prove low 
7 necessary it is that our experts should experiment. 
and our brave sailors entrust their lives to their skill, 
so that Great Britain may for ever retain her supre- 
macy of the sea. 
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CHARACTERS IN THIS STORY. 
Lady Letty Marford, working in the East-end under the 
name of Letitia Smith. 
The Duke of Marford, Letty’s father. 
Commissioner Baines, of the Salvation Army, Letty’s 
friend. ‘ 
Tlorrie Gray, an East-end friend of Letty's. 


Captain Conroy, once Letty’s fiancé. 
Lord Arthur Polestick, Letty’s friend. 


Bill Alias, the Terror. 
RIC OL CIOL 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX. 
Her Only Weapon. 

“ Arn’ she ‘ere yet?” : 

“No, she ain't! Get out!” 

“Ho! No lip from you, old scarecrow—’ 

“You wouldn't say that if Miss Smith was here!” 

“Wouldn't I? An’ you wouldn't tell me to get out, 
you wouldn't, coughdrop!” 

“You wouldn’t dare come in without her permission! 
What aye want her for? Can't you leave her alone? 
‘he don’t want to see you, I can tell you that.” 

“I wants ter seo her, and I'm goin’ to sce her, that’s 
strite, Where is she?” 

“T tell you I don’t know.’ 

“I don’t believe yer.” And Billy Alias rolled out of the 


garret. 

“If I did know, I wouldn't tell you,” shouted Florrie. 

But when she was alone she threw down her work and 
walked to the narrow window and leaned out. 

The little court was deserted, save for cats and children. 
‘The sun beat fiercely on the roofs of the countless houses, 


Lut only shadows tay on tho court. 
bg Lack moped in his cage and refused to utter a 
sound, 


“I wonder what’s happened!” Florrie said aloud. “TI 
wonder where she’s got to? P’raps she'll never come back 
again—never—no—more.” 

Her chin quivered at the thought. — 

“Wish she'd never come! What did she want to come 
for ’—disturbing every tatng sensi ine Seong — " 

Florrie sat down to work Bo 

“If she don’t come soon I shall put on my hat and go 
to look for Mr. Baines,” she muttered. 

One é echoed from ee — towers ; an 
great door gust of wind perhaps—a su 
scent was wafted across the room. . 

Florrie trembled, laid down her work, and slowly raised 
her eyes—Was it really “She?” 


It was! 
“Letitia! Miss Smith! You've come at last—oh, 
not 


you've come bac! 
She ee 
bully standing in the 


k, dear ! 
ran to Lady Letty’s side. She did 
notice the big figure of the 


loorway. 

- Yeo, T’ve come back.” . 

Letty’s voice was without life or emotion; it sounded 
almost hard ¥ 


Florrie’s face fell; the eyes that had grown bright grew 
sad and heavy again; the cheek that had feebly flushed 
ccame 


“Tr on xpecting rou all th morning. I was grow 
ve e e : - 
ing afraid,” Florrie  emered, returning to her seat. 
“You're very late.” 

mired fr @ queer little laugh. 

She came forward slowly and stood in the centre of the 
room round. 

She shivered ; Florrie noticed it. : 
‘ What's the matter? You aren't cold on a day like 
this?” 

“ She’ fine old ‘ump !” ; 
b ™ ET nade hnden inside the door and stood with his 

ck to it. = é 
y daresay—going home—gives one—the hump,” Florrie 


coughed. 

“Tm not home again.” 

= 8 ” Florrie tried to swallow her disap- 
poin had waited and watched so long for 
little cross the threshold of her room and ig 
back sweetness now, now 


disappointed ; hurt. 

pi i she dia not know. , 

“Won't take off your hat and sit down to work. 
You've a ick of work to make up,” she laughed. 

“She the work,” rigs Terror. 

“No, I don’t want: te work,” y_ echoed. 

Florrie “her cough and forced a smile; her 
moment of had arrived. her own . 
she walked. to bed, and, pulling a shawl, she 
picked up a bundle of underc and, regardless of 
the Terror's presence, slowly counted them over—one by 


“Nine! ‘There you are, yesterdsy’s work and a lot 


pulling off her 


‘RAGS AND RICHES. 


A Romance of Darkest Joondon. 


Author of “ Life’s Great Handicap,” “Dolores,” “The Clatter of the Clogs,” etc., etc. 


at 


over for this morning; all yours. I done my own as well. 
That makes you jesl betiecy doesn’t it?” : 

Letty watched, dully. 

Then, as Florrie finished speaking, she shook her head. 
; “You don’t say anything,” Florrie murmured dismally. 
*Ain’t you surprised; ain't you pleased? I’ve done the 
best I could for you!” 

“You are ver Ea thank you very much,” Letty said, 

‘ t and throwing it on tho bed. 

Florrie returned to her seat by the window, sitting with 
her back to the door so that her face was hidden. 

Once again Letty gave a queer little laugh, and the 
Tertor stared at her in surprise. 

He did not understand. 

She sat on the edge of the bed and mechanically took 
up a piece of work, threaded a needle with cotton, and 
began to sew. 

stitch, stitch, stitch! 

“How long is this going on for?” she asked with a 
catch in her voice. 

There was no reply. 

Eueck, ams (one i hots A 

. anythi appened since I’ve been away?” 

“No; me be should} . 

Silence for a long time. Billy yawned. Florrie looked 
round and frowned at him. 

“What are you doing there? Why don’t you go 


ae a 
grinned. “I’m keepin’ yer both company. Yer 
don’t seem over lively, neither of yer, what with yer 
stitching and yer laughing!” 

“Get out!” 

“Shan’t; so there!” 

He looked at Letty; she took no notice. 

“Yer don’t want me to go, do yer?” he said leeringly. 

“T don’t care! t does it matter?” - 

The Terror started then and came to her side and laid 
his one paw on her shoulder. 

“What's hup? Why cow'e yer say? What’s——” 

“Don't touch me,” Letty almost screamed, dropping ber 
work and starting to her feet. “Don’t touch me; leave 


me jone—— 
Her a ee her body trembled. She stretched 
out her appealingly, and staggered a few steps 


towards the door, pe . 
“*Struth, she’s goin’ dotty,” cried the Terror. 
“Get out.” Florrie rushed across the room to Letty’s 
side as she turned and fell on the bed with a frightened 
little cry. In another instant the storm broke—a storm of 


tears. 
Buckingham Palace, vid Grosvenor Square, to Edward’s 
Court, Whitecha ! It was too sudden. 

Her strength failed her; her nerve fled and her pluck 


gel ps dinary i left—tears ! 
only an or woman’s weapon le ! 
Perhaps if his Grace the Duke of Marford could have 
seen his daughter then he would have seen that she was, 
after all, quite an ordinary woman, weeping ordinary 
tears. 

“T 4 touch me. Go away. Leave me alone, Florrie,” 
she sobbed. “Take me home—back—home—again ! 
can’t bear it—I can’t bear it.” 


Tigoe! ag 8 nee ee — t or 
i ;,, ae : c) 
oa don't take on 20. *'Ush » 


! # , dearie. 

Sudd wering emotion was for the 

loss of Florris'e copienten, which rage ogee fast as 
tears. e 

bens strange sounds and the pleading voice awoke the 
a down his ‘perch, bee — the 
and est, sweetest’ song his little caged heart could 
be 


shining on the myriad roofs! 


“ There, 
home again—back again, 8 
beautiful. Ob, hush, dear; I'll take you home. 
Won't trust me? Come, let me put my arms round 


we There, you'll be better in a minute. I'll make you a 


cup of tea. . ” ; 
‘Oh, t noise,” cried the Terror, “What's the 
good ur owling, too! That ain't the wiy ter, s 

fer! She wants rousin’. Leave ’er ter me; I'll rouse ’er!” 

“ You—get—ou' ,” sobbed , looking up 
defiantly. “Or—or—I'll bill al’ 

“Ho, swelp me! Old coug arop's J rg! bloodthirsty. 
I ham’ frightened,” and Mr. Billy make a y 
exit. : 

When loomin’ flood’s over,” he yelled from th 
. m te dome back to the hark!” 
“There; he's gone now,” whispered Florrie, trying to 

Lat ‘at the same time, and succeed- 
Don’t take on 80, please, 
redoubled in vi 


ie,” as Letty’s sobs led in vi , 
dearie,” a8 y 49 rT gece 


you money! 


You amuse yourself aaaiiaaal foor at the chance we are giving you ! 


By Art6ur Applin. 


_Florrie began to grow sa agro it was a long time 
since she had seen tears. She was more accustomed to 
shrieks, curses, and oaths. 
But the lark sang gaily on. 
“What can I do? Try and cease erying so—please try. 
You will hurt yourself. Let me help Perhaps I can. 
Tell me what's happened, dearie ; an me what's hap- 


Slowly the storm spent itself, and Letty regained control 
of ich 

“You must try and forgive me,” she stammered, fightin 
for her breath. “I shall be quite all right in a ‘pid 
minutes, I am so ashamed of myself.” 

“You've nothing to be ashamed of. There, that’s 
better. Just be quict whilst I put the kettle to beil. A 
cup of tea will do us both good. I'll lock the door so no 
one a come in. There, you're better already, aren't 

‘ou ! 

Florrie forced a merry little laugh that ended in a 
pathetic hollow cough 

“Oh, I’m ashamed,” Letty cried, hiding her face. “So 
ashamed ! Coward, coward that I am!” 

“'Ush!”—Florrie paused to pick that “h” up—“ Hush! 
Don’t you go calling yourself names or I shall be angry 
with you. You ain't no coward, we all knows that.” 

“T am a miserable coward; and 1” 

Her eyes searched the floor where the clothes, that 
Florrie had slaved so hard to finish, lay scattered. 

“T shall never forgive myself, Florrie, never! I am a 
wicked, ‘selfish little beast, whilst you—you are a noble 
woman. 

Florrie dropped the kettle and near! 

“It makes me laugh to hear you 
that,” she sobbed. 

“You've been working for me; working half the night. 
I know—don’t try to lie, Florrie! You've done my work 
so I shouldn’t have to sit up and do it; ao that I shouldn't 
fret or go hungry. You've waiting for me, expect- 
ing me hourly, and then when I come I—I—cry and howl 
like a coward!” 

“The kettle’s ey ee 

“Do you know w T’ve been doing?” 
fiercely. “Do you know what I’ve been 
you've been slaving here?” 

orrie k her head. 

“Tell me when you're better.” 

“T’ve been amusing myself!” 

“Well, we've all got to do our duties different ways. f 
expect that was yours. Tea’s ready!” 

Letty’s tears came again at Florrie’s simple reply. But 
they were different tears to those she had just shed, and 
they sprang from a different source. ‘ 


There was a loud hammering at the bolted door. 
“Well, is the bloomin’ fi hover? Hif so, open the 
bally hark, and I'll come in and bale yer out!” 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN. 
Higher, not Nobier. 
“His it true as you're goin’ hup, miss?” Mary Jane 


scalced herself. 
ing rensense like 


Letty cried 
doing whilst 


Going up?” echoed. “ Where?” 
i ag me) ie fourth floor back, I means. Missus 
ys I'm to take yer up.” 
” & ry tm changing my room,” Letty replied with 
a 
Mary Jane nodded wisely. 


starts with the first 
the fourth back. It 


8 


d , 
“ T dont think so—and winter's a long way off. Besides, 
I like the cold—frost and snow, I mean.” 
shivered at the 


Jane at 
“Yer don’t suffer from chilblains? It’s the chilblains as 
worries me; my ‘ands get that swollen I can't bend ‘em 
some days!” : 
Mrs. Ridtey took Letty’s <— to move up higher, at a 
reduced charge, quietly; almost politely. 
. So will Lucretia. B 
’t go to the top floor lodgers, an’ there ain't 


Don't reject our offer on the front page, please ? 


e Weddeund by a sight of Letty’s brother—Lord 


That was early one morning, about ten o'clock. Letty 
had left Porcupine Road about an hour a half vrevi- 
ously, and Lucretia was still in curl papers. She bolted 
when she discovered who the visitor was, and na oe 
made her toilet, whilst Mrs. Ridley tried to lure Lo 
Arthur into the parlour. 

*s brother” was on his rd, and when he 
discovered that Letty was gone and would not return 
until night he refused to enter No. 9. 

“T may be an ass, but I’m not a bally fly,” he muttered 
as the spider—in the shape of Lucretia—vainly spread her 
web re tried to detain him. 

“Give Letitia my love,” he stammered. “Tell her I 


hope to call again. 
ECome on Sandiy and ‘ave a bit of dinner,” said Mrs. 


a. . 
“Thanks awfully.” And Lord Arthur hurried away. 
But he did not appear on Sunday. The thought of 
Lucretia did not frighten him away, but when he wrote 
and informed Lady Letty of his invitation and asked her 
rmission to accept, she begged him not to attempt to see 


er again. ; 
Lord Arthur was quite cut up when he received her 
letter and read the contents. , ; 
C) the note as he was preparing for his matu- 
tinal bath, and he was almost tempted to forego his cold 
plunge, the thought of not seeing Letty again was 50 


chilling. . 

He put the letter aside until he had finished breakfast. 
Then he read it again, aloud to Sonny. 

“T had another scene with father,” Letty wrote, “and 
I’m afraid that I must be a very impossible girl, because, 
though dear dad started by being most kind and con- 
siderate and assuring me that he wouldn't lose his temper, 
yet he did lose his temper, and I suppose I was the cause, 
and I daresay his gout has become worse again——” 

“Confound his gout!” muttered Lord Arthur; “hope it 
gps led joyfull 

ed joyfully. — 

“It pg by his telling me once more, and this time 
finally, that it I left Grosvenor Square I was never, 
never to return. I wasn't to bear the name of Lumley, 
nor breathe the sacred title, ‘Marford.’ 

“Bo, see, I am really an outcast now. I am really 
Letitia Bmith, sempstress, and I really have to earn my 
own living. It is very nice of you to want to be my 
brother, but I have forfeited all my rights and privileges 
to relationship; even to friendship with decent people. 

Lord Arthur grunted. 

“There’s an insult. She calls us decent people, Sonny! 
'Tisn’t true!” i 

“Thank you for all your kindness. I really think that 

ou have been quite my best friend, and I am grateful. 
But please do not attempt to sec me again; our lives lie 
in different hs, a broad gulf divides “ 

future, and I must forget the past and al! 
quickly as possible. 

“Good-bye, and thank you. 


“P.§.—Gire my love to Sonny.” 

Lord Arthur smoked in silence for some minutes, 
holding the letter in his hand and staring into cyan 

Then he took his briar from his mouth and said softly : 

“What do you think of that, Beso t™ 

Sonny hissed dismally—and expired. 

He wanted refilling. 

Lord Arthur ed Sonny's head—rather viciously—on 
tho fender and refilled and lit him. He curled blue 
Sonny was one of 

t is said or 
ad ! 


past and my 
it contains as 


“Letitia Smits.” 


“something must be done at once!” - 
was silent, but sweet, soo and ———. 
“Wonder if it’s any use tackling the Duke. Might call 

and inguire how the gout 


of ‘t! 
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“Awful blow for the Lumley family,” he said slowly, 
loo! to see that no one overheard him. 
Arthur started. 


knows anything 
about it save and I. You know, the Duchess told me 
80; in fact she | hinted that you knew more about—er— 
about the whole sad—er—business than you 


to say.” 
"What's happened,” Lord Arthur asked testily. At 
Conroy's first words he had feared lest ill had befallen 


Lad tty. 

“ Nothing's ned since Lady Letty di ared for 
the second’ ‘ine . week ago! 8 just the truth— 
nothing has happened. No one knows where she is, and 
Marford apparently does not care; I can’t make him out. 
ecweipe | oma will ask why she has left home at the 

ight of the season, her coming-out season, and all that 
sort of thing. * 

“ And then, of course, it’s so deuced awkward for me. 

Lord Arthur grunted. 

“People continually ask, ‘Is it true that you are 
waged to Lady Letty Lumley? May we really congratu- 
late you?’ And what the deuce am I to say?” 
“Tell em most emphatically that you are not engaged to 
be married to her,” Lord Arthur replied. 

Captain Conroy frowned and bit his moustache. 


“But I am! Confound it, six weeks ago Lady Letty 
accepted me. Of course, it was—er—not publicly 
announced. But a couple of weeks ago Marford himself 


desired that the date should be fixed and an announce- 

ment made. Then Lady Letty takes it into her head to 

contradict it; to run away from home; to—— Well, you 

know what's happened. 

“It’s awfully serious.” 

“Yes, it is.” Lord Arthur stretched himself and 

oe “Yes, it is, very serious—for Marford and tho 
ess.” 

“Look at the position in which I’m placed——” . 

Lord Arthur turned slowly and regarded ein 

ore with a quizzical expression on his round little 

ace. 


“What the deuce am I to do?” 

“Nothing! Keep your mouth closed; make other people 
their mouths closed.” 

tain Conroy swore. 
ou are rather a dull ass, Polestick. How on earth 
can I keep my mouth closed when every other man I meet 
says, ‘Congratulations, old fellow,’ and every other 
woman, ‘Is it true’?” 

“You can bring joy to the heart of every unmarried 
woman in London by telling ‘em it isn’t true,” Lord 
Arthur replied, with something suspiciously like a sneer, 
“and you can reply to the men by telling ‘em that you 
expect your promotion very shortly. Now I’m going to 
have something to eat.” 

“Don’t go for a minute. I haven't finished yet,” Conroy 
said quickly. 

Lord Arthur looked bored, and felt annoyed, but he 
norwell, besry wp, taccnse Tie getting hungry 

“Well, hurry up, because I’m ig Fd 

“TI thought might have some suggestion to make, 
Le said, assuming a friendly tone. “You know 
the. fords so well—sort of friend of the Lumley 
family all your life—and I’ve known ‘em for some years,- 
I think we ought to do something; really I do. I mean, 
ya know what a queer, cantankerous old boy the Duke is. 

believe he’s simply unapproachable since this second row 
with his —! the poor Duchess is in a terrible state. 
Lilford Lumley is in Egypt, and the youngest son is with 
his regiment in India, so she has no one to help or advise 


“Do : that I should help her by tacklin 
Marford ani getting my head broken’? * . . 
“Don’t be an ass, Sticky. We might call on the Duchess 
and offer our i: 
“In the cause of?” 
“Finding Lady Letty, of course.” 
Lord Arthur whistled very softly to himself. 
“Haven't you attempted to find her yet?” he asked, 
a | Conroy with his y ogee / 
“No; that is to say, I've made inquirief} kept my eyes 
. But, of course, I couldn’t actually search without 
‘ord’s permission. 
“Good heavens, Polestick, yea must see that something 


” 


of fanatics, what on earth will happen!” 

«T enta think half London will be converted to the 

faith of the reli; fanatics,” Lord Arthur replied cheer- 

fully. “I join ‘em immediately. Wouldn't you?” 
Lord Arthur Polestic 


at . 
“Sorry you it’s a subject for jest. I'll 


say no 
more. 
Lord Arthur rose with a sigh of relief. 
“TI think the less said about it the better. Talking can 
a 
.” cr a roy. 
Duke won't; the Duchess can’t. Surely you'll candh we 
t to offer te do something. Mv dear‘ fellow, think o 
Letty’s future; her age, her beauty, her innocence.” 
“ All these are safer in the slums than would be in 
the West End ballrooms.” 
pt teen, zon: do Kaew wines she be,” Conroy’ often: 
A ee ey ee bet 
FO Fig othe Ml my vis ca een 
out, why on " 
half an hour ago?” _ = 


B 
3 
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Lord Arthur was strol towards the dining-room ; 
Conroy followed him. ied : 
? — himself 


“T’ve told no one,” the former 
at a table. “You've already lunched, you say 

“Yes, but I'll have a whisky and soda.” He seated 
himself opposite Lord Arthur. 

“Of course you will tell the Duke at once?” he asked 
nervously. . 


heavens, man——” 
Lady Letty to tell no one. Sorry!” 
lied his 


oGn hs oid’ posently. « that's » pity, iene ae? 
“Oh,” he said presen’ ‘sa » isn’t it?” 
Lord Arthur nodded. -” - 

“Yes, I suppose from your point of view it is!” 
Captain Conroy did not wait for his whisky and aoda. 
And Lord Arthur enjoyed his luncheon in peace. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT. 
Billy Alias v. Isaac Joel. 

A warsixc clock chimed half-past seven, and Letty 
struggled frantically with her masses of wayward hair, 

“Oh, come in,” she cried impatiently, in answer to a 
timid knock at the bedroom door. 

Mary Jane squeezed herself into the room. 

“My! You ain’t touched yer tea aa and I brought 
hit hup ten minutes ago,” she exclaimed, looking reproach- 
fully at Letty. “Can't yer get yer ‘air to go? 

“No, I can't, and I’m dreadfully late, and do look for 
my other shoe. I can only find one.” 

“Ow a do lose your things to be sure,” cried Mary 
Jane, falling on her knees and groping about the floor. 
“There, now, there's another ‘airpin,” triumphantly hold. 
ing up a bent black piece of wire. “I never did see so 
bas Boe in my life as you throw round your room.” 

“Bother the hairpins,” cried her ladyship testily. “I 
want my shoe, Mary Jane; do find my shoe!” 

“Yes, miss, I’m a lookin’ for her. ere! ‘Twas right 
under the washstand. Stop a minute, and I'll rub her 


“T've promise 


“No time. Give it to me, quick.” 

Mary Jane handed it to Letty, who sat on the edge of 
her narrow little iron bedstead and dragged the lost 
wage bit of leather on to her foot. 

“I shall want some new boots soon,” she murmured 


sadly. 

“Y ‘ope you'll get boots, then; not them fancy things as 
don't keep the wet out,” Mary Jane said severely. “ But I 
was forgettin’; hit’s come, miss.” 

“What has come?” 

“ HIT—the letter, miss.” 

“The letter? What do you mean?” 

“Hit came this hinstant, and so I brought hit strite 
hup, miss, afore missus saw hit. Hit’s been a long time 
comin’, hasn’t hit?” 

She held out a letter in her grubby hand whilst a happy 
smile covered her grubby face. 

“JI wonder who it’s from,” Letty said absently, sipping 
the on of esha, black, lukewarm tea, 

“Why, from him, miss, isn't it?” Mary Jane said, a 
touch of fear entering her voice. “Him as said he was 
ny il him as we was going to share?” 


Lady Letty put down the cup of tea and broke the seal. 
Mary Jane watched her with bulging eyes. 

“ “ it iis from him. How clever of you to guess, 

ane! : 

“Who else could it be from,” the little maid replied. 

Letty commenced to read. Mary Jane watched her. 

“'Ow’s his ‘ealth?” she ventured timidly. 

Letty looked up and laughed. Mary dane was alwa 
lad when her angel laughed; the occasions on which 

aie Serr well, 1 think; thank He doesn’t 

“He's very well, j ou. 't say 
much about himself.” - 

pal t he, now?” 


“No. But I promised to read you his letter, if he wrote, 
didn’t I? O£ course, we wore guing to shane hin!” 

She laughed again; this time the laughter sounded as if 
it had met tears. 


“I won't read you the comm t of the letter, 
because it is uninteresting; all about ¢.” 

“That's jest what I'd to ‘ear,” Jane said wist- 
fully. “Ain’t they kind to you?” The question came 

and sudden. 

ny avoided it. 

_ “Tlf commence where he inquires for you :—‘ How is 
little Mary Jane? I she care of . 
_I know you'll never learn to take care of yourself.’” 

“°E. knows yer,” cried Mary Jane, nod her head. 

“*Since I may not call on you, I think I shall call and 
see Mary Jane. When is her Sunday out? I suppose she 
gets a Sunday out occasionally.’” 

“Well, I never,” Mary Jane |» not knowing 
whether to be pleased or annoyed. ’s ho mean by 
ae mayn’t he call and see you Id like ter 

Ww 

“You mustn’t interrupt,” Letty said myer 5 © 

“*I positively daren’t face Mrs. Ridley. and terrible 
daughter again.’ Jane had to stuff her apron into 
dey I aited igen is quite Thee (teP eee ised 

w or 
to marry her T'don't know I should mind much, 
though, if she claimed me. I should have the. right to 
look after you, then. Pouibly be delegated to carry up 
Rreak the Toles by permitting’ followers "= 
ru : era!’ 

“Whatever does he mean? 
gg ies Nye 
‘I pray you won’ t) any use of me, 
lease remember that I am not one of the devent people, 
and thal xtly folded up the letter’ and made a pretence of 

y 0! u a 
the tao of now quite cold tea, 

Mary Jane shook her head. 

“Tt ain't quite what 


I 
“It's a very kind letter.” 


A Sixzpenny Edition of Headon Hill’s exciting story of a treasure hunt, “The Plunder Ship.’ 


At all railway bookstalle and newsagents. 


Jooked 


sut Mary Jane disappointed. 

“ “ibe & don’t approve of the policeman,” she said 
under her breath as she hastily left the room in answer to 
a summons from ° 

Letty did not answer Lord Arthur's letter. She 
intended to, thong it hardly required an answer; but she 
jound the struggle for existence in the clutches of the 
Jvels left her no time for anyt but sleep. 

she quickly learnt to eat w stitched—when there 
was anyt ing to eat. 


she often went supperless to bed. 

‘At first she found hanger exciting—when there was a 
chance of satisiing it. Then, when her purse was empty, 
. became irritating, but eventually she grew used to it. 

Her body learnt to subsist on a little. 

Food is only a matter of habit; gluttons have been 
tirved to death in a couple of days. The very poor live 
» long time on ve little, There are toilers in the 
...aters’ dens in the East End who have succeeded so well 
in the < ats existing that it takes several years to starve 
tim to dea 

‘Ist as there are human beings who have trained their 
cenachs to accept four meals a day of five or ten courses 
.h, with “extras” thrown in at eleven a.m. and four 
jiu., 80 are there men and women who have learnt to live 
‘ny one meal @ day of one course, with a fluid mess at 
ising and lying-down time. 

And sometimes they find it necessary to take their 
«itary meal without the “one course.” 

lady Letty was qualif; for the one meal a day with 
(iil messes at rising and lying-down time. 

ft course she lost weight, but no one noticed that. It 
we nd have been quickly noted if she had gained in 
avcirdupois ! 

# What a nice plump girl,” lisped Mr. Joel on his first 
introduction to Letty. “I must keep mine eye on her!” 

Letty was careful to avoid him, but she could not do so 
for long. 

One Say, when Florrie was too ill to accompany her at 
the yesh when the Leer yonk was taken beck 
and the scanty wages paid, y found the asy Jew 
waiting for her in place of the less jemi tt sycally 
greasy, Jewess. P 

“Vell, my dear, goot evening. Looking pale, eh? 
Vorking too hard,” and he attempted to chuck Letty play- 
fully under the chin. 

She started back and threw her parcel on the table. 

“There's our work; I'll call in again for the money—when 
you've had time to count and see the—things——” and she 
attempted to beat a hasty retreat. 

But Mr. Joel blocked way. 

“Now, don’t be in a hurry, my dear. There’s no hurry. 
You're a very neat worker, I hear; p'raps ve'll find some 
better vork for you, eh?” 

And he winked knowingly and commenced to untie the 


varcel. 

“Will you let me , please?” Letty cried angrily. 
The Soe ehask his he and leered iawn 
“Not till I’ve seen how much vork you've brought back, 

my dear! "Ow do I know you mayn't have lost some of 


? Ve have to be particular; even with nice girls like 


Letty ht her breath sharply, set her teeth, and 
looked the Jew full in the face. 

“Kindly make haste, then, I’m in a hurry,” she said. 

She tried to look unconcerned, but her face was like 
[acne Mr. Joel gloated over it—and the pathetic little 
parcel, 

aan nice, Low peg Piha nice. belo mY dear, 
ve ive of vork—nice work—if you're a 
A you plenty easy y 


“Tf it’s correct, will you pay me and let me go? Miss 
Grey’s work is theré, a the was too ill to aw" 
“ » presently. 't in such 4 
You're li : with Miss Grey, eh?” He drew phany 4 
a don’t think she'll five long; she'll soon go off, 
ani ” 

Letty made a dash for the street, but the Jew caught 
her by the arm. 

“Now, don't be in such a h 
have a little friendly talk? 
future——” - 


“Let me go or—or I'll scream for help 


my dear! Can't you 
‘m interested in your 


t; nted. 

feasded, hook- 
' else had ever done. 
She felt as if she were in the clutches of an evil bird of 


prey. 
“Mein Gott, you look beautiful when you are angry,” 
the Jew . “Don’t be silly now——” 

Letty to free her arms, but in vain. Realising 
her utter helplessness, she turned her head in the direction 
of the street and shouted. 

_ And she ssw the flabby, dirty hand of the Jew descend- 
“ over her mouth. 

She felt sick—with repulsion as much as with fear—she 
made @ last’ desps effort to free herself, and then 
closed her eyes as the hideous paw descended on her lips. 

But it did not touch them. 

A huge form darted suddenly into the room from the 
street, and g and. hideous oath rang out loudly, fol- 
toned Wy #2 ing thud—a hard blow driven home into 

abby . 

Letty found herself free, and saw Mr. Joel iging curled 
up in a far corner of the room, whilst Mr. Billy Alias’s 
hoot made violent acquaintance with the pit of his 


stomac! 
1" Laity cried, rp;hing towards the Terror 
js arm 


Competitions mean money 
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“Wouldn’t pay yer!” The Terrors wrath had to 
express itself. If not in blows; then in oaths! 
sa bent over the quivering thing that was once Isaac 
. "Ere, if owes the lidy money. Where d’yer keep it?” 
Tks a lightning flash Billy Alias went through the Jew's 
e 


pockets. 

“Twenty bob. Bah! A silver ticker, hard] worth 
taking ; but I’ll teach you a lesson. hi——" He could 
not resist a final kick ere he joined Letty outside. 

“He's not hurt, is he?” she whispered. 

“No, honly bruised. That’s the worst of being so soft, 
ain't it? He won't ’ave no appetite for dinner for a da 
or two, though. He'll be able to save a bit on his 
dinner!” 

“How did you know I was there?” Letty asked as she 
walked along under the wing of her protector. “Did you 
hear me call?” 

“Did I hear yer call? What d’yer tike me for, eh? I 
was waitin’ for yer and old coughdrop ter appear. T saw 
yer go in alone, and J was waitin’ for yer to come out. I 
was surprised ter hear yer call, I did think that yer 
wouldn't be afraid of a Jew,” he said sadly. 

“T was afraid,” Letty confessed enncialy “T wouldn't 
have shouted for help, though, if my arms had been free!” 
Billy’s face brightened. . 

“But I was afraid!” She shuddered. “Terribly 
afraid. I’ve never been so frightened before.” 

“ What at?” : 

The Terror regarded her curiously; she was still 
trembling. ; 

Rather nervously he linked her arm in his; she did not 
resent it. Indeed, she seemed to cling closely to him. 

He held his head up and glanced around at the crowd 
of loafers. His heart suddenly began to beat like a 
sledge-hammer. 

“Why was yer so frightened?” he repeated. 

“ J—don’'t—know——. But I’m all right now. And I 
haven't even thanked you.” 

“Oh, stow that!” 

“But I do thank you, very aan Billy!” 

The Terror heaved an enormous sigh. pe 

He seemed to be turning something over in his mind. 
Once or twice he glanced at the beautiful little rosy face 
30 close to his shoulder. 

“He didn’t touch yer, did he?” he muttered after a 
while. 

“No—you arrived just in | 
an inch of—my mouth.” Again she shuddered. 

“But he didn’t touch 


The Terror stopped pp for her reply. 
“ o! ” 

The Terror sighed again. 

“Tf ’e ‘ad touched yer I'd ‘a gone back an’ sent him to 
neverlasting glory; swelp me, I would! 

“But—he didn’t know better,” Letty stammered. “I 
must forgive him; so must you, Billy.” 

Letty did not hear the Terror’s reply—tuckily ! 
(Another long instalment next week.) 
—_—_—_sfo——_—_—_ 

WORLD’S WORST-MANAGED RAILWAY. 
Ow a certain American line a train was dragging its 
weary way across the prairie. Suddenly it stopped. 
It continued to stop for something like an hour, by 

which time tho passengers began to make remarks. 
Finally the conductor went sneaking furtively a 

the train, looking at the exasperated passengers as 


hesitating to es is ' 
‘At last he fixed upon one of likely apperrene , and 
spoke to him in an undertone. “Say,” he whispered, 


“have you got & piece of string about you? We want 


to fix the engine. 

“ dear,” said the sarcastic husband, “you 
ma aes the cake all alone, as you say, but who 
helped you to lift it out of the oven.” 

— ef 
Miss Trssem : my as was the best man at your 
ding, Mr. Meek?’ 
Wired (mareied a month): “Well, sometimes you 
know, I’m almost persuaded that my wife was.”’ 
—— fo 


Barccs says he has been experimenting with half a 
dozen different typewriters, but he has not found one 
t is good for anything. 
va They are all a bag fe says; “the things print well 
enough, but they spell only one word in three 
” 
correctly. 


MAN AND HIS STOMACH. 

Ir is not an uncommon thing to hear a man or woman 
say—There is something the matter with my 
stomach.” They never stop to think whether they 
themselves are not at fault, instead of the stomach. 
It is so easy to blame the stomach. It can’t say any- 
thing back. 

But the 


will be injurious to the body, or when it has been over- 
loaded, and it protests against the indigestible article 
or the surplus amount of food. 

It is acting as a friend and sending out a warning 
against this abuse. But instead of being grateful to 
the stomach and leaving off the indigestible food and the 
big dinners, the man or the woman continues to load 
it with pie and cake, pickles and sauces, pork and pan- 
cakes, and all sorts of horrid things, and then they 
ecnpiain that there is something the matter with their 
stomachs. 


in time—his hand was within | 
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WHY THE PARTY WAS ARRANGED. 

Mr. Green: “ Now, I’m going to tell you something, 
Ethel. Do you know that last night, at our party, 
your sister promised to marry me? IL hope you'll fcr- 
give me for taking her away.’ 

Little Ethel: “Forgive you, Mr. Green! Of course 
I will. Why, that was what the party was arranged 
for, you know.” 


ei 


Bonny: “ How much footwear do you wear out in a 
month, Tommy? ” 

Tommy: ‘Two pairs of shoes and a pair of my 
mother’s slippers.” 

sf 

Deacon Goop: “ Don’t you think it cruel for you to 
draw a fish out of his native element by a sharp, iron 
hock? ” 

Fisher Boy: “It’s no fault of mine. When I’m just 
giving a worm a salt water bath, what does a fi:h want 
e hook himself to my line for? It’s no business of 

is. 
oe fee 


THE MISSING “8.” 

Tue following was overheard in @ third-class car- 
riage on the London and North-Western Railway the 
other day: 

Mother (opening a parcel of sandwiches): “ Juhnnie, 
what kind of sandwich will you ’ave?” 

Johnnie: “I'll ’ave ’am, mother.” 

Mother: “Don’t say ’am, dear. Say ’am!"’ 

Man in far corner (chuckling to himself): “ Both of 
’em thinks they’re saying ’AM 11”? 

— «}-=—___ 

“Wnrar is an impressionist picture?’’ asked a 
country cousin of a town cynic at the art gallery. 

“Why an impressionist picture is one that leaves 
on your mind the impression that it is the interior of 
a mustard-pot, until you look at the catalogue, and 
read that it is a view of Venice, or a fire at sea!’’ 

—__—-ef2-—_—_—_- 

Boss: “What time is it, Pat?” 

Pat: “Shure it’s after three, sor.’? 

_ Boss: “After three? Why, I thought it was only & 
Tittle past two.” 

Pat: “Faith, an’ when it’s past two isn’t it after 
three, thin, though, begorra, it has not quite caught 
up wid it yit.”’ 

ee 
ASKING PAPA. 

Her Farser (crossly): “Eh! What do you say? 
Want to marry my daughter? Speak out, young man.’’ 

Youth: “Yes, sir, that was my intention, but she 
said there was no use asking you; you were so cross and 
irritable—never did anything she wanted.” 

“Qh, indeed!’ snorted the old gentleman ; “ she said 
that, did she? The impertinent monkey! I'll show 
her she’s quite wrong. You may have her, young man.” 

And the young man went away with a satisfied 
smile on his face. 

—_—s te 
Wire: “I am going to give a five-o’clock tea ond 
*Tineband "For indice city, T ouppene? 
usband: “For ladics on su 2 
Wife: “Of course.” - 
Husband: “ Then why not be consistent and mark it 


down to 4.57? 
fe 

A panisH clerk was taxed with having misappro- 
priated some of the offertory money. 

“You know, John,’’ said the vicar, “that only you 
a ie access = ie i 

“Then, sir,” repli 0 the half 
and I’ll pay t’ither, and vel ia nas sheet ie 


WHICH IS THE BEST BICYCLE P 


to which make to decide on. 
the most popular machines, and for this reason we a:k readers 
to let us know what make of bicycle they prefer. 

All you have to do is to write on the coupon below the name 
of the bicycle you would like to have.if you won it, attach your 
game and address, put the coupon ia an envelope, and address 
it to the “ Bicycle’’ Editor, Pearsen’s Weekly, Henrietta 
Street, London, W.C. 

We shall purchase six of the best bicycles, and shall present 
these to readers in an easy competition. Three of them will 
be gentlemen's bicycles and three of them ‘will be ladies 
bicycles. Only those bona-fide readers of the paper who send in 
their votes for the bicycles will be eligible to compete in the 
competition in which the bicycles will be offered. 

It is to your advantage to get as many votes as possible 
from your friends, for the more you get the greater the chance 
of your favourite make of bicycle topping the list. 

Each reader is limited to one vote. 


Name of Bicycle .......c0eccscescercesccecocconces cesses sensee 


Name of Competitor .......c0cescceccecesces coecce cesses sor see cee see eee 


man 2s 2 


Address... ...20+ s00cee ree ses soe +s00e0 ove c00eee 600 000 50 088 t60 000 808 800 ete wee one 


and money means happiness. We only desire to call your attention to the 


pleasurable announcement set forth on front page. 
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Should Ambition Delay Marri 


Ampition may be defined as the desire to succeed. 
The chief essential to success is intelligent, per- 
sistent energy. The second is the avoidance of 
obstacles. Too early marriage may divert the energy 
necessary to suceess. It may also help to raise almost 
insurmountable obstacles. If ambition does not delay 
marriage, marriage will delay ambition. 

In this severely competitive age everyone is quite 
justified in striving for success. Most of us have so to 
strive in order to attain even mediocrity. 

The records of others’ success may inspire, but do 
not help much, because every other individual’s cir- 
cumstances and o portunities are different from one’s 
own. And conditions are continually changing. What 
sufficed last century, last year, or last month, pro- 
bably will not do for to-day. 

Therefore, every known obstacle should be avoided 
by those who wish to succeed. It is quicker, easier, 
and more economical of energy to avoid an obstacle 
than to fight it. Whilst you are fighting it the other 
fellow is passing you. 

Is marriage such an obstacle to success? Generally, 
yes. The intelligence which wisely directs eterey is 
usually gained only by experience. Energy is of ittle 
use unless well directed. 

experience necessary to guise energy to success 
is nearly always best gained whilst a man or woman 
{s single. A wife is often a handicap to an ambitious 
man, and a husband is a clog to an ambitious woman. 

A wife may handicap 1 man in various ways. A 


woman is, as a rule, more cautious than her husband. 
Bhe is seldom so ready to branch out or speculate in ® 
new direction. 

Her energy and pushfulness, if she has any, is 
more likely to show itself in a social direction, or in the 
outshining of neighbours, rather than in the path of 
financial or intellectual success. : : 

On the other hand, » man may handicap his ambi- 
tious spouse through a perhaps not unnatural aversion 
on his part to playing second fiddle. 

Some men, vee ae an pid rather mean in 
thie respect. act a -in-the-manger part. 
Havin vaither brains nor energy enough to succeed 
themselves, they de what obstacles they can in the 
way to prevent their superior partners from attain- 
ing success. ° 

arriage is a goal which the ambitious man or 
woman uld keep in the distance.. Thus regarded 
it is a powerful incentive, goading and helping one 
in the struggle towards efficiency, prosperity, or pre- 
eminence. 

Once attained, however, it is very likely to drop one 
into a rut. Habits quickly become more fixed. A 
spirit of resignation, or mental indolence, is often en- 
gendered which is quite fatal to ambition. 

This may be due, among other reasons, to financial 
necessities. or to domestic worries. Sometimes it is 
the fault of the wife. 

The man with a wife, and more especially the man 
with a wife and family, is usually more or less of 


How Authors Get Their Ideas. 


Wuen an ill-educated man has to write a letter, he | finger, or, rather, her thumb, for that is where she wears 


lly seeks to aid composition by sucking his 
or his thumb, or by clutching his hair. _ 

And even highly-educated men, such as authors, have 
their real or fancied stimulants to thought. Mr. T. W. 
H. Crosland, who wrote “Lovely Woman,” and also 
occasionally appears in the Law Courts, has, perhaps, 
the oddest method of all in hunting the elusive idea. 

In his study is a mattress placed on the floor, and 
when he is about to eomions he lies flat down upon it, 
and waits for an idea. soon as it comes he jumps 
up, jots it down, returns to his mattress for another 
bs ad and e0 on until he has got sufficient material for 
whatever work he is engaged upon. 

Mr. W. W. Jacobs cannot begin work unless his desk 
is arranged with mathematical precision. The blotting- 

must be exactly square with the edge of the table, 
pens in symme rows, the inkpot on.a certain 


a eh 
hen Mr. Jacobs’ first editor, Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, 
generally finds 


wants inspiration he it b; harap. 
to ma intently 


ehees Crom room te noses, Hae 
any clock he comes across. But if you asked him the 


time he would be quite unable to tell you it. 
Mrs. ©. N. Williamson, whose thrilling serials and 
novels have brought her fame and fortune, would never 
a tu write ‘unless bet mascot, a quaint old ring of 
ian amber set in Bethlehem silver, wereupon hee 


How to Treat a Husband's Friends. 


Waar a number of young women, newly launched 
into matrimony, have almost shuddered at the thought 
of those unavoidable personages, relations-in-law ! For 
a husband is one thing, his relatives quite another 
matter altogether. 

Most girls, of course, are acquainted with a few of 
hor intended’s relations, but there are numbers w 
they have never met, perhaps never want to meet, yet 
at times it must be done, and the ordeal is by no means 
aterectire: i oo ‘ 

t is generally only after marriage that a youn 
wife is brought Tato irect contact with her elctions: 
in-law; then, so to speak, comes the tug-of-war. 

It cannot be too strongly laid down to all young 
wives that they themselves have a great deal to do 
with the “in-laws’’ verdict, and in nine cases out of 
ten it lies entirely with them whether they be received, 
metaphorically, with open arms or treated with a 
~ = yee 

urely it is very unwise for a young wife so to act 
that the latter is her lot, yet thire a0 ung women 
foolish enough to do not one thing calculated to make 
whet it be frankly allowed that 

rankly allowed that a young wife’s position 

is not nice; it is, in fact, wether’ detinne, but a safe 

rule is to keep her husband in mind ; if she really loves 

him she will do everything in her power to captivate 
* his relatives. : 


A aig wife is sometimes surprised at the be- 
haviour of some of her husband’s relatives; perhaps 
they have not been over educated, or it may be that 


their manners are not exactly what first-class society 


ands. 

The young wife may be perfect, so far as education 
and manners go, so if a man’s relations err it jars upon 
her, and she eee be inclined to sneer at them. Bhe 
could not commit a greater error; she should never 
even hint that she has observed anything out of place, 


You eend in your attempt—we do the rest. We take it, judge it, and, if it’e 


hom | of the 


it. rthermore, she must have pretty things about 
her, flowers, silver, china, and so forth. 

Most authors desire absolute 7 and freedom from 
yr when at work, but Mr. F. Frankfort Moore 
works best when there are people in the same room with 
him, and once wrote a chapter, and, in bis opinion, the 
best chapter of one of his novels, in the intervals 
marking a game of billiards. 

Mr. Tom Gallon is another author for whom quiet has 
no attractions. He could not work away from roar 
of London, while as the result of an accident which 
injured his heart he has to dictate all his work 


of his works while in parorysms of suffering. He 

told the writer that work gave him more relief from pain 

7 

Mr. B. F. Benson, who first made his name with 

as ” is onately fond of music, omy eed 

his ideas while listening to’ it, as does Mr. Horace 
A. Vachell, a comparatively new, but very 


For many years Mr. Le Queux has written all his 
work on a particular kind of paper, made specially for 


always remembering that her husband is most likely 
well aware of his relatives’ failings. 

It is a common enough thing for a husband to ask 
his wife what she thinks of his relations, but let her 
beware of humouring him in this respect, until she 
thoroughly understands his exact feelings towards all 
m. She t adversely criticise a girl cousin, 
to like, and that would bring about 
lengthy Sp neon which might develop into heated 
ones, and end in quar 
/ A young wife should remember that if her husband 

3 on very well with his relations, they will be 
anxious to care for her on his account, and, naturally, 
that makes her task easier. 

Of course, if he does not get on well with them, she 
need not put herself about, for no matter how she 
acted they would be antagonistic, on the husband’s 
account again. 

e first mecting with any particular relation, or 
relations, is the most important one; first impressions, 
in a case like that, count for almost hing. 

Let a young wife train herself to bright and 
sfictte; 7 she tac enrtaialy' wot be dignited, ant, 

iC; must ce 
therefore, cold. i a 

There is 


amongst in-law relations 


“TI don’t ike ni J 

n your Aunt Jane’’; “I never coul 
on with your Uncle Willie,” so sa 78 8 silly shen @ 
to her husband; it may be that ie almost forgets for 
a moment that they are blood relations of his, eo speaks 
of them as if they were mere acquaintances. They are 
his kith and kin, however, and small wonder, if he 

ha s to like them, if he resents her criticism. 
er best plan is, if she cannot praise, not to con- 


Well, then, turn to front page and etart 


age ? 


In Most Cases it Should Un- 
fixture. He cannot move to another neighbourhood 
as easily as a single man. 
can in an unsuitable district. He has, 
perhaps, become too cautious or too resigned to move, 
tho 
ly improv Married life and domestic cares 
ea quenched his useful spirit and dulled his ambi- 
Against these reasons it may be justly claimed that 
marriage itself is often an “open sesame’’ for ambi- 
without its aid continued failure would have becu 
almost certain. 
husband. Many persons have succeeded brilliantly 
who, without their partner’s aid, influence, and advice, 
too, may, of course, be a crowning success in itself 
alone. 
may awaken the ambition of others, which, lacking the 
incentive of family ane might never be roused. “ He 
natures require a powerful impetus before being 
stirred. 
to succeed in a business or profession, should get all 
the experience possible whilst single. When this has 
Something About Your Favourite 
Writers. 
on any other kind. Should the supply of paper run short 
then be has to wait until more = 
hand, does not use any cular of paper, and, in a 
sense, naver uses writi per at all. The popular 


questionably Do So. 
Consequently, many a married man muddles along 
as best 
by doing so his position might possibly be 
tion. 
tious men and women, enabling them to succeed when 
A husband can help his wife, a wife can help her 
would never have succeeded at all. The mere mariiage, 
Though marriage may dull the ambition of some, it 
who has love in his heart has spurs in his sides.” Dec 
Yet, in most cases, the ambitious person, anxious 
been acquired, marriage will be fairly safe. 
him in Paris, and he finds himself quite unable to write 
ves. 
“Helen Mathers” (Mie, Hensy Beers), on the other 
authoress does all her work on odd scraps of paper, 


of | backs of envelopes, unused half-sheets of letters, brown 


a , and so forth. 
i er Heer Harland, of “The Cardinal's Snuff-Box " 


fame, finds that ideas come most readily to him while 
drinking tea and smoking cigarettes, of both of which 
he is fond. 

Mr. Frank Richardson, one of the cleverest of the 
r school of authors, evolves most of his smart 
while riding in the Row, and, like Mr. Harland, 

in the as an i eee 
h Fraser, author of “A Di ‘a Wife in 
to build up a 
of flowers, bocke, 
yesteres, and crockery when settling down to work. 

celebrated b: q 


have quiet, and writes in a room at the top of one of the 
turrets of his Italian castle at Sorrento. 

Mr. W. L. Alden, the American humorist, works 
best while asleep. In other words, he dreams many of 
his stories, and ‘the entire first chapter of “ Drewitt's 
Dream” was written word for word as he dreamt it. 


Hints for Young Wives 
on a Delicate Question. 


demn ; if she can praise, let her do so by‘ all means; 
— let her remain silent concerning them alto- 
gether. 

Every young woman who is soon to be married 
should make up her mind to win the affections of her 
husband’s relatives after marria She should firmly 
resolve to make her husband’s relations her very own, 
in every sense.of the word. 

Much heart-burning and trouble would be avoided 
if every young wife decided to act on this latter picce 
of advice. 

In short, while the young wife needn’t gush over lor 
husband's relatives, on the other hand she certainly 
"Ps her cabs thin eartoaly 

ake t se! and treat them sensibly. 
There’s never any telling when she may need their 


help. 
' Husbands et into difficulties, and also, unfortu- 
nately, they ie—even phe gee rons wise 
are sometimes ve ndent in on their hus- 
ttt they ace af 

are “very different” from her, she must 
remember that she is surely “very different ” from 
them. _o things cut ways. . 

What a serious thing it sometimes is for the 
children when father is dead, and mother is estranged 
from his relatives? There may be rich old uncles 
—- to spend money on their nephews and nieces, 
were it not for the bar of “that woman.’’ 

Finally, do as you would be done by. If you start 
by saying nasty things about Tom’s people, Tom may 
take to saying nasty things about yours. 

Young women who are very touchy on the point 
might with advantage consider this “relation ’’ ques 
tion before marriage. It may not be so important ss 
the question of mutual adaptability and affection, but 
it is at least os important as the young man’s appear- 
ance or his money. 
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Asthma, 


To 
im Suffc rers 
im (ccm 


Ohe Opinion 


gn tive been snocesafully treated 
ly we, Lhave thousands of letters 


itive. I succeed when all other 
nethols have failed, and I must 
cnphatically affirm my cure is an 
uhelute Lasting Care. The Press 
of the world believes in me, - 
en and others testify to my wor! 
an you will do 0, too, if you will 
investigate my ¢ 8. eelec- 
A tion of letters from Cured Patients 
in my hook, which I will send free 
on application, I offer £1,000 if 
t cs¢ testimonials are not genuine 
cstracts. from patients’ ters. 
Don't put off any longer. Write 
sve to-day—now—tell me your 
trouble, and I will teil you if your 
complaint comes within the scope 
of my method, and geod full 
world-famed 


Fe. 


yarticulars of my - 
ser This coe do for you 
without a penny charge. 
Remember, my 25-yeara’ reputa- i 
tion is at stake. y word has 
teen proved in 90,000 cases. Write 
me to-day. 36 
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ROOMS, Plecadifly Mansions, 


17 Shaftesbury Avenue, 
Piccadilly Circus, W. 


and effective 


le 4. 
. cosdULraTioN HOUBS, 10 to3 
cany. 


ALL should be addressed 
t> HEAD WEIDHAAS 
NYGIENIC INSTI’ BUB- 
SESS HILL, near BRIG! 


‘~ Weshall give one million bottles of Liquozone 
—our 2/8 bottlese—free to a million 
sick ones. And we are spending £100,000 to 
announce and fulfil this offer. We do this 
because it seems the best way to quickly let 
the sick know what Liquozone can do. 

This offer iteelf should convince you that 
ozone does what we claim. ‘e would 


c Tee A ee meaber pox 
doubt of results. ‘You want those results; you 


want to be well, Then be fair with yourself. 
Write us for a bottle to try. Lah the yrodect 
itself prove its power. Let us prove in your 
itself prove iM Eireocone dose whst medicine 


do. 
We Paid 220,000 
for the British 
this after the 


years, 


Andrew's Hill, London, B.C, 
lee 20, _ Sold by Chomiate& Btoree food to the nerves and the blood—the most 
W Ask expressly for helpful thing in the world to you. Its effecte 


Ll BERGHE: are exhilarating, vitalising, purifying. Yet it 
== ut |jis a vermisiie 40 certain that we publish on 
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of the Yursery! fs i 


¥ your child takes a medicine with pleasure it 

I gone a quarter of the way to a exe sracu lave 
te force pt py cine down your child’s throat the 
cure are not nearly so good. The 

— opinion of a nursery therefore is worth 
ving as a guide. The frank opinion of every 
sursery where SCOTT’S EMULSION is known 
Guarantees you that for all throat, lung and biood 
and bone diseases of children (also for teething 


ever you wish first to obtain the frank opinion of 
your nursery send 44. (for postage) to SCOTT & 
BOWNE, Ltd.,t0-zz, Stonecutter Street, E.C., London, 
mention this paper and you will receive free sample 
bottle and “‘ The Spirit of the Sunshine” which will 
amuse your little ones for hours at a time! 


COTT’S RMULSION is an every-day remed 


cated nurses and prescribed by s000 medical 
(The letters regarding these facts cam be inspected). 


The purest and most efficient Remedy — 
procurable for a 
a, co BRONCHITIS,- 
ASTHMA, CAT. WEAK LUNGS, 
and COUGHS, 


RONCHITIS 


eI 
and Aas. It pay cures in the worst 
wher sites RULLOM, BB Bomat 
have pean a martyr te Sha sad the and fatcly to 
Swronte son cure I have found Veno's Lixht 


aM. ,LASCELLES-SCOTT, F, M.S., in bie Certificate of 
myo ar Oe irTNING COUGH ee nelly pan 
Lagoe Tat Qid. "iijasdee 


for Vexo' Liourina Covart Curs at Chemists and 
gag, Store, or pon rn fom tho VND De Co Hany 


=—= 


ay 


troubles) SCOTT'S EMULSION 18 A CURE _—= — 
3; a 
es that children take with pleasure, that —= —— 
hers, nurses, doctors, delight to give! If, how- _~= =_———oy 
<= 


DRECONA 
CIGARETTES 
LU Rie 


£50, £15, £10, £6, 
400 PRIZES OF 10/- EACH. 


‘DRECONA’ CIGARETTES 
3d. per pkt. 
Fach packet contains 
full particulars of how, 
simply by introducing 
*DRECONA’ Cigar- 
ettes to your friends, 
you may gain £1 per 
week for life or one of 
the other valuable prizes. 


S. BALLIN, 5, 

No. 79 Burgess Hill, near Brighton. Bde "Woman anda great 7 . 

cast nt Sy pee ie Sd he Fe a ineeta 
on recei a 

LONDON CONSULTING Sooty safe for chide no Post-card addreseed to ‘ 


T. P. & R. GOODBODY, 
6 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, EC. 
Competition Dept, 10, 

Londen Warebense—28 Middlesex Street, B.C. 

Tobaces Pactery—Gseeaville, Dublis. 


|One Million Bottles 


Of Liquozone Will be Given Free to the Sick. 


every bottle an offer of £250 for a disease germ All diseases that with fever—ail inflammation 

that it cannot kill. The reason is that germs | —®ll catarrh—all diseases—all the resulta 

are ; and Liq very life of impure or poisoned 

of an animal—is deadly to al matter. In nervous debility Liquozone acts as  vitaliser, 
In that fact lies the great value of Liquozone, | *omPlishing what no drags can do. 


_ Ib ia the only way known to kill germs In the A 2/3 Bottle Free. 


drag that kills germs is @ poison, and it can- If you need Liquozone, and have never tried 
not be taken sere: 2 Sees ek a ee ee We will then 
most helpless in any em 6 chemist for a 2/3 
ost certain. frag he will give a, on our account, 
Germ Diseases. wT cian cen chek Eintonten i sod ahaa 
pce oy citolee is to help Us da; plaoes pou under 5 sbligetica 
m e can or a t to-day, fi 
Nature overcome the gerne and ouch ruta are w a. _= = 


which cause a disease are destroyed, the 
must end, and for ever. That is inevitable. 


Asthma Hay Fever—Infiuenza 
Abecess—Anmmia Kidney i ry 
Bronchitis Ila G 
Host Poison Liver ‘roubles 
right’s Disease Malaria— 
Bowel Trgehie Many Hicare Heber | | "T Sano nor tied Liguoopne, bt if Jou oil 
Consum —-Colio Pleurisy—Quinsy supply me with a 2/3 Roe ca a 1 will take it, 
Crou onstipation Rheumatism 
Catarrh Cancer Scrofula CBS 000 000 600000 606 600 000 000 SOSH! OF GOTH OSS 104 090 O08 904 000 000 S00 C80 COT CES 
Dysentery—Diarrhea § Skin Diseases assisan coe sou cee Sobene ses'vve ent oe ase see ee oon von ons exseee 
—Dropey Stomach Troubles oT 
Dyspepsia Throat Troubles eee coe p00 serece eve ces 600-000 000 000000008 00: 000.00 000 080 c00 
Eczema—Erysipelas Tuberculosis 1868 Give full add:ess—wrte plainly. 
Gall Sto Varo iiele ecuene 
all Stones aricocele An ician or not yet using Li 
Goitre—Gout Women’s Diseases will Be lnaly supplied for a test : 
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SOME DAINTY DISHES. 


, poonful of baking- 
powder, and a pinch of salt. Mix with sufficient sour 
cream to make Ages. a Form into flat cakes, anj 
bake on a griddle on t of the stove. Add 
currants, and sugur to taste.—(Reply to RicHARDSON.) 
is very fashionable just now with 
Devilled Sauce cope, steaks, prolly Mince two 
shallots, fry in half ounce of butter till a golden colour, 
add half a pint of brown gravy,a tablespoonful of mixed 
mustard, a dessertspoonful of Worcester sauce, and a 
good inch of red pepper. Stir until the sauce boils, 
r {snd pass throagt 2 Rue vicaluee, add a teaspoon- 
ful of finely chopped parsley, and serve. 
Cut one pound and a half of beef 
Stewed Steak. steak inte wise pieces, put it into a 


Cream Cakes. flour, a teas 


ate cover with stock or water, and when it simmers 
add three onions, a carrot, a fora, a stick of celery, and 
two tomatoes out into pieces, let simmer for an hour und 
a half, thicken the liquor with flour, add caramel colour’ 

to make a rich brown, with pepper and salt, 


season 
other usbrooms, etc., 
Say be added if likes” eho) 


Holiday Mould. = ? err pi of jam, | = 
. Dissolve 


a emall car 
milk and add it to the other . Throw in two 
ounces of stoned and chopped raisins, 
gare f tees hon "t 
steam for rs. 
Bnd dust 


caster sugar over. Take at al 4 

A Good Sponge Cake. roy ——_ kn t 
through a sieve, add to it the same quantity of caster 
oer. ort into the olks of three 


pan. Then spread it as — possible over sheets 
of paper which have been dried before the fire. Remove 
the paper before the ice is quite cold and let it dry. 
(Reply. to F. M. Brown.) 


T have used this recipe for and hope 
Chutney. it will answer your = 2. The neces- 


vinegar for ten days. 
: ts separately in a mortar and 
moisten with vinegar. When t hly pounded, mix 
all in a stone jar and stew in a panful of water 
over a slow fire, aoe. If not quite soft, cook again 
the next day. When place in glass bottles for use. 
(Reply to A. 8. D.) 
20 eee 


HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


~ introduced into the knuckle 
A Clove or Garlic ond of « leg of mutton will be 
found a great improvement by those who like its flavour. 


A Simple Remedy for Neuralgia ag oie 


a lemon and an o: inte w cup, abd toh weber, ued 


Grink at once. (Thanks to Bunce.) | 
The Importance of Boiling Milk: This pro- 


doubt tedious to many housekeepers, but it need only 
Soe ee ee Take in the morning the 
necessary milk for the day and scald it in a ble 
boiler, and you willbe surprised how easy itis. Disease 
germs live in milk more freely than in other liquids. 


and set all ina | and 
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A Linseed Poultice —_ spiel nent 
mestomtataing busking prayertes ib ihe 
Ta Cutting Freeh Bread jyread-knife by laying 
Scsh ae sda sd Shen: stother srees obo tah tore 


To take Grease out of Leather wil ot 
and in the 
spplection til ‘Be stain Pay Meaty [Rnliyte Uoaume 
FLEET.) 
For Brushing a Silk Petticoat ek = 


velvet instead of a brush, A brush wears the silk and 
the velvet pad does not, though it removes the dust 


just as well. 
al let it remain’ in 
After Baking a Cake the tin for about five 
minutes to give it time to settle, and then turn out 
carefully on to a sieve. ‘ ‘ 
To Restore the Ivory Handles of Knives to 
fine sand and rub 
a Good Colour Se et with vt, and they 
will become white. (Reply to ELEANOE.) ‘ 
To Destroy Superfivous oa a -* iy me 
pumice-stone ; htly moisten a P' and ru 
part each nicht, Cefore retiring. I know some people 
r powdered pumice-stone, but it is not quite so easy 
use. (Reply to Poor Mar.) “ “. 
To Remove Rust from Knives. Take a aoa 
some emery powder, rub this on to the knives, and after 


co hours scour them with a raw potato cut in 
Eat "Likes dot chaautage tie pabanadie choad have 


paper, sprinkled with water, then in a damp cloth and 
stored in » cool, dark place.’ Before p for table, 
the stored r) be plenged inte aoe wetes and 
allowed to stand for an hour. It will them be as crisp 
as if just dug. teil On 
To Remove Black Spote from Plate. 3 ticles 
in three pints of water with one ounce of calcined 
hartshorn, b 


ee ee Red cad arid” Atter, 
have been in the same liquid and dried. After- 
wards apply a good plate powder and clean in the usual 
way. - 


A bruise should be 
is omaeins of oe jmnnetstel? Leaps 
or very water to prevent swelling an 
epee pee bene 
° ry W. 
cod ten clo malotenel with arnica be bosad abot 


. After have carved it, 
To Ebonise Wood. Siasckes bao ounces of shellac 
with one ounce of borax in a quart of water, boil 
until a t solution is obtained, then add two tca- 
spoonfals of g After solution add sufficient 
aniline black soluble in water, and the mixture is ready 
for use. (Reply to CaRnvzr.) 
should give them 


Persons with Delicate Feet a brisk rubbing 


daily with cold salt and water. Those who suffer from 
perspiration of the feet should wash them with 
woap and water, then sponge 
water for a few minutes. This will take off any un- 
pleasant odour and the skin. 

—o;et00— 


ALL-ROUND DANCING. 

STRONG-MINDED women, as a rule, are execrable 
waltzers, and many a girl with a will has bent it all in 
vain when she tried to glide along gracefully and un- 
consciously on a ball-room floor. 

Dancing is the one thing where will is no help. In 
fact, it is the flabby-minded who are best at it. Ob- 
servation has taught me this, and also there is a deal 
of logic in it. 

A woman dancer is the one who can accommo- 
date herself to any man’s “77 She may know tho 
step proper ever so well, but if she can’t fit in with 
Lag man’s eccentricities—well, she can’t dance, that’s 

The really good all-round dancer doesn’t know what 
she is doing ; she hops with the hoppy ones, takes long 
strides with the “stridy” ones, time with the 
ros and minons _ the mae = fat. i. 

n short, so far as dancing goes, no will of 
her own. Just watch at the next dance, and puzzle 
it out for yourselves. ; 


Poultry Keeping: 


‘ that’ a 


_ Waax ENDING 
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MEASURING INGREDIENTS. 


Ir is useful to know that sixty bal 1 are equivalent 
to. one teaspoonful, three mfuls equal to one 
tal ful. A gill is four ta fuls. 


One cunfal of liquid is equal to one half-pint. Two 
cupfuls of butter or — weigh one pound, sod 
sixteen tablespoonfuls of liquid are equal to a cupful. 
——<303o—— 


WHAT WITS SAY OF WOMEN. 

Woman cannot see so far as men can, but what they 
do see they see quicker.—Buckle. 

A man cannot possess anything that is better than a 
good woman, nor anything that is worse than a bad 
one.—Simon Ides. : 

How wively it is constituted that tender and gentle 
women shall be our earliest guides, instilling their own 
spirits.—Channing. ° 

Ir is generally a feminine eye that first detects the 
moral iciencies hidden under the “dear deceit’ of 
beauty.—George Eliot. 

To educate a man is to form an individual who leaves 
nothing behind him; to educate a woman is to form 
future generations.—Laboulaye. 


20S f00—— 


WHERE SILENCE IS GOLDEN. 

A surpg in Korea must be entirely silent on her 
marriage day. If she utter a word, or even make a 
sign, she becomes at once an object of ridicule. 

er silence must be absolute, even in her own room, 
though her husband may tempt her to break it by 
coaxing, or by taunts and reproaches, for she knows 
the women servants are lurking about and 
listening, and even the utterance of a single word 
would be reported by them and she would lose caste 
for ever. - 
the highest classes the custom of silence is 
most rigidly observed. It may be a week, or it may 
be months, before a husband ever hears his wife's 
voice, and even then she speaks no more than is really 


With her 
With her father-in-law her silence is even stricter, 
and: very often years will pass before she raises her 
eyes to his, or speaks to him a single word. 

: tates 

LANGUAGE OF THE EYES. 

A MELANCHOLY temperament and blue eyes are a con- 
junction scarcely ever to be met with. 

_Erzs with long, sharp corners indicate the posses- 
sion of great discernment and penetration. 

Urrugnep eyes are typical of devotion, and wide- 
: nm orbs tell us that their owner is of a rash disposi- 
Garey eyes which turn green with r or excite- 
—_ show that their possessor has a gholecio tempera- 
ment. - 

Brown eyes are said to be the strongest, though, 
again, those very pale blue eyes are the ones having 
mesmeric power, 

_ Never trust a person who looks at you out of the 
sides of his eyes. Of course, habitually is here meant, 
and not once in a while. 

Tus white of the eyes showing beneath the iris de 
notes cool deliberation, while those in which the upper 
lid passes horizontally across the pupil tell of Gecthed 
mental ability. 

Prrnars the most beautiful colour for eyes is violet, 
a tint seen fairly often in the eyes of young children 
and kittens, but seldom preserved in mature years, 
though Irish persons have more than their share of 
this especial beauty. . 

—~3e{oo——— 


ARE WOMEN BECOMING COWARDLY ? 

No doubt there are many folks to whom this query 
will cause much thought. This is the subject of the 
Open Letter in that charming ladies’ 
paper Home Norss this week, 

tten by one who has strong ideas 
on the matter. You should make a 


away with os . 
one penny. blished on 
Friday. 


AND HOW TO MAKE 
IT PAY. ° e e e ee? e 


By F. E. WILSON (Contributor to “Poultry” ani the “ Farmer and S'ockbreeder.”) Sloth, Price te. 
There fo both pleasure and profit to be hed from beeping pou! ».and those who peruse this Landbook can 


fail to be 


At all Booksellers’, or post free for Is. 24. from C. Arther Pearson Ltd., 17 Mearictta Street, London, W.C. 
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VIRGINIA CIGARETTES || 22 ironer 
contains a coupon, with conditions and a stamp attached. justice. 


with stamp 
and 
coupon. 


A Cocoa of wide repute—as much favoured 
for ite economy as for its strength and 
delicious flavour. 


Made from specially selected leat of the very finest Virginia. 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


Inserted under this heading at the rate ef 29. per fine of 7 werds or part thereof. Every 


successful advertisement writer. 
Our but a few 
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Tuose of you who have heard of the Torrey-Alexander 
Mission and particularly those who have attended 
the services in various parts of the country, will, 
feel sure, be delighted with the series of stories ag” 
mencing on page 627 of this issue. And may ; 
tell you how they came to appear in these pages o 
Pearson's Weekly’ 1 was one of twelve t ousand 
people who attended the Torrey-Alexander opening 
service at the Albert Hall, onc Saturday evening. 
There I met a friend, and made an a pointment for 
him to call and see me here at this office on Monda 
morning. He hoped to bring Mr. Alexander wi 
him. Naturally I was eel too delighted. And 
then, on Monday, after a jong talk, I persuaded 
this great singing missionary to give to the hundreds 
of thousands of Pcarson’s Weckly readers some re- 
cords of his life and work, and tell in simple, 
straightforward language those wonderful stories 
that entertain vast audiences. : 

To know the man is to like him, and I feel he will 
make you like him, as you read the anecdotes he 
tells. 


1 do not necessarily intend that Mr. Alexander is 
reaching to you, or that I have hopes of his exert- 
low any influence on you. Pearson's Weekly has 

- always been free from religious and political iscus- 
sion, and whilst I have charge of it, it will remain so. 
But Pearson’s Weekly has also been a paper with a 
record for originality and up-todateness. Mr. 
Alexander is one of the men of the moment, and I 
give him into your hands simply as a very enter- 
taining contributor, who has things to say on a 
most serious topic of the moment. 

In a few weeks’ time, I believe I may say that Dr. 
Torrey will tell his stories. 

One story I will tell of both. When they first came 
to London, Dr. Torrey was put down by the entire 
Press of London as a great preacher, but an austere 
and cold one, a man who somehow frightened you. 
I mentioned this unanimous opinion to Mr. Alexan- 
der. “Ah,” said he, in his long draw), “I don’t 
suppose you have_ever been on.a race track in 
Tennessee. Well, nor have I, but down in Tennessee 
we get the language of it all the same. Put acre 
money on Dr. Torrey, give him time, he’s a long- 
distance man. London will love him presently. 
He will race up to the judge’s stand on his last day 
in London-an easy winner.” 

A rriznp of M. 8. L. has told him that Pzarson’s 6p. 
Mosio is published only in one key, and he wants to 
know if this is so.—— No, it is wrong. Each 
eong in Pearsos’s 6p. Serizs is published. in two 

» keys, and in this respect it is unique. No other 
series of 6d. music is issued in more than one key. 
It is a great convenience to singers, as it gives them 
a much wider range of choice. 

Dovstina Taomas says: “Come, now, Mr. Editor, is 
it a fact that every separate attempt in all your 

competitions is examined by your checkers? Do 
you not decide some competitions off-hand ? ??———_ 
No, Tuomas, we never decide competitions 
without careful and proper consideration. Every 
reader who enters in our contests has the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that whatever opinion he-may hold 
regarding the merit of his attempt, it has at least 
had proper consideration at the hands of those ro- 
eponsible for awarding the prizes. I know in the 
case of anagrams and other in competitions great 
difference of opinion éxists regarding the quality of 
the attempts sent in—each competitor, of course, 
naturally thinks that the attempt which he has 
evolved from his own brain is as ae as, if not 
better than, the, at ts submitted by anyone else, 
and this is as it should be. But, as you will readily 
understand, the decision regarding the winner is not 
made by the competitor, but by the Editor, and by 
this decision, of course, all have to abide. 


Street, Brighton; A. Bi 
Caledonia Road, Gissgow, 8.8.; E. Roles, 
Brighton ;= W. ‘Brown, Railway Hotel, Higheross Btreet, 
Leicester; C. Del Pino, 10 Kelvinside Gardens, Glasgow; Miss 
E. . Peter's, Lodge, Burrell Rod, 1 ; HL 
“Miss Feo) Terns, Mate eee 
‘errace, Morley, near . W. H. 
Rerry, Albion Street, Saxmundham; D. te i 


Row, Dundee; G. Appleyard, 7 Good H Row, Pontefract 
Road Normanton ; rs) Cowley, 66 St. Paul's Road, ali 


Street, iiagice: N.;_ A. Mor, 
jwansea; J. Black. 10 Townhea 


rd Place, Edinburgh; A. W 
: . Ellerker, Sabrina Cottage, Moun 
Shrewsbury; E. Bacchus, 11 Hanover Buildings, 
Bquare, W. 


Hare are a couple of questions which I want you to 


Or course, when the result of any prize competition 


Fzrrvum mentions a friend of his, for many years en- 


Tue other day J. O. H. discovered from'a barber that 


soon be. 
Ir seems that J. W. is not quite clear as to the exact 


. nr at P.W., the relatives of only one would get 
& i) t) 
thing.” 


A Suncrant-Masor in the Royal Arti 


~ Pearson’s Weekly. How it. got 


+ +e . : aves, 
= 3 “ot Nave : 
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rint was well preserved and quite legible. I in. 
tended calling ra your ent te anf pee of this 
he my leave, but as I can away 
red wosieg th ‘Curious Finds’ published, I Stoaghi 
it a good opportunity to put this forward at once.” 
“SENTENCE FINDING” COM. 
omniacienl TOPRTITION, No. 1. 
Frou the thousands of attempts sent in for the above com. 


answer on the back of a post-card. They have 
arisen in my mind as the result of the numerous 
ties which have taken place in connection with cer- 
tain of the competitions in P.W., and as I am 
anxious to please the majority of my readers I ask 
them to give me their opinions on a post-card. The 
questions are: ' a : 

(1) Do you wish the competitions continued on the 
same lines as before? Se . 

(2) Would you preter the competitions being made 
more difficult, so that the first prize coul 
awarded in its entirety to one person only? ; 

Under the first category I put Letter Counting, 
Word Finding, and contests in which the solution 1s 
definite and certain. In. the second case we have 
competitions in which you are asked to make ana- 
grams, or to make up what I consider to be the best 
sentences under certain conditions. All I ask you 
to do it ‘to take a post-card and write down the 
figure 1, and against it “ Yes’’ or “No.’’ Then put 
down the figure 2, and write against it “Yes” or 
“No.” Then attach your name and address. 


more times than was allowed by the 
sible ‘f 


the prises—viz., ‘ 

Each of the following competit 

each. The winning attempts follow the names of their 

Tyrie, 203 Amesb Avenue, Streatham Hill: 

pray that it will not finish 

* sae ve — Ts ae 

‘Ss ppoin' competition results, I am no 

wa down.” F. ©. Dobbins, 3 Clyde Street, Cardiff: 

“What I want to im 

Island boys should be ta 5 . C. Woods, 16 

Elm Road, Camden Town: “ Fo vy S 8 for oe Di ee ae 

St ens also is the man t by having wisdom 

ne! 3 


appears I have one or two grumbling letters. This, | win ” J. Wright, 38 Alexandra Street, East 
parhape, is only human nature. But I was very mig A Notts.: “ Wit with ma hand 
amused last week, when the result of the “E” but e man that is witty is not always wise, is a true motto 
; Ae for th, 3 Gurnell t, Scunthorpe, rid 
Counting Competition came out, to get a letter from | Doncaster : attempt and fail is much wiser than to idl 
a Leicester reader, in which he questions the correct | watch the opportunity goby." C. White Dames Road, 
number of “E’s’’ published. e says: “You soy | Forest Gate: “My opin that P.W. is about the finest 
there were 1,252 E’s. I say there were not. — that s man can possibly wish to read ; it’s always good.” 


counted them and found there were 1,215, and sent 
this in. When your result appeared I counted them 
again, and I made it 1,218. In order to be abso- 
lutely certain, I made a third count, and brought 
the total to 1,823, and I am sure there are not more.”’ 


: 3 aswell D. W. 
: Vell, my friend, you keep on | Head, Plumstead; Miss H. Allen, Dublin; : 7 
counting. Perhaps by Easter you will get up to the ; EB A. Singleton, Yeovil; C. Swallow, Wolverhampton ; 
right total. Meanwhile, please don’t worry me Glasgow; EB. Adams, Woolwich; L. Down, Newton 


zB. j ; EB. 
with silly letters. Mumbles; G. W. Suggitt, Malton, Yorks.; A. 8. Menmuir, 


Treat; B. Soa akley; W. Coruforth, Scuth Shieive 
gaged in working in fron, who has lately’ dlacovered | "Rt 'deaat Brent @! Dacry ot Wales Sea: 
something new and interesting for P.W.-ites. He : ;_T. Miss 

says that if a bar of iron be raised to a white heat, 
anda ay of brimstone be brought into contact with 
the end of it, the iron will at once liquefy and fall 
in drops to the ground.——_——lI have referred 
the matter to a well-known e eer, who tells me 
that it is more -_ to be the brimstone which 
liquefies and falls to the ground, and not the iron— 
as Ferrum’s friend suggests. What have my engi- 
neer friends to say about it? at * 


J 


£1,000 RAILWAY 


cycling {INSURANCE. 


—- t ~ made the bristles ve — and 
refore easy for shaving . He broached 
his knowledge to another capaneat af the tonsorial 
art, who promptly pooh-poohed the idea. He wants 
to know who was right.———~———The first barber, 
J.0.H. Stiffening the bristles ig one of the peculiar 


487 Claims alread; id, inclading one of £2,000 
ond one of 41.000. . 


roperties of soap. It manages to soften most 
gs, dirt included, but against embryo whiskers its 
charms fail. This is one of the discoveries for which 


we have to thank the wily barber. Perhaps some 
day a soap will be invented which will have the effect 
of sharpening razors, and as I my hand over m: 
much barbed chin, I hope that such an invention 


conditions of our Insurance Coupon. He writes: 
“I have been told that your Insurance Coupon 
would not benefit me in case of an accident, as I 
take another paper which insures subscribers in the 
same company as P.W., and they would only enter- 
tain one claim from any mn in orgie of any 
one accident. Moreover, it seems that if there are 
two people killed in one accident, each carrying 


while those of the other would not get any- 

In this, I qm ha to say, you 

are wi If you will read the'con ns you will 

eee it clearly stated that the insurance 

for any number of claims, not for one only. If fifty 

le were killed in a railway secident under the 

tions which govern the Insurance Coupon, then 

the relatives of each would receive £1,000. In this 

I am sure you will a with me that the 

Pearson's Weekly system of insurance is infinitely 
finer than that adopted by most other papers. 


; Sipeetht 


Hi 


llery was reading 
about “Some Curious Finds” in an article in a 
recent number of P.W., and tells me of an extra- 
ordinary thing which happened to him in South 
Africa when he was there: “During last summer— 
A , I think—at Pretoria, I saw a bettle of 
which contained a good olan of.a copy of | 

re was positively 


8 
8 
Biel ria 


am . I witnessed the unpacking of the case “insur al grad the cutest nce 

of w of which the bottle formed part. 1 i wre oe oe care ree oral 

diately made * nga going as.far-as three times yaa ae Company, Ss Ast 
ing value, but failed to become the 

of it. There was not the slightest doubt heuk the of 6 gam poder leak fof the sn Pata oA cat 

genuineness of the find, for the seal was rigidly | person ean pA hy Copeeten. is 

examined by several, also compared with those of Jeopest of the same risk. en 


the other bottles that accompanied it, and was found 
to be perfect. The only conclusion I could come to 
was that it may have been placed there at the time 
of bottling to reach our troops during the war. This 
copy must certainly have been ‘to elevate.’ The 


a 8 pant es a ed 1905, 
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Note.—A pen-il-case will be awarded to each reader whos: letter ie dealt with on thie page, or whoss suggestion for a title ie used. 
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| RECOGNISED CONNOIS. ‘EURS 


_@f apigitueus Haquor—those whose views are heyond \ \Y. 
_ find in Dewar'a Whieky all the essential charac, tetion 


Of pure apirit matured by great age. 


HIS Y 


“Possessing all the charm and the delicacy of. superiority. 
A wholesome beverage juetiy hearing the name ‘Whisky of 
Distinction," | since it. ‘sarartohen naturally while pinnanatiy 


 vetreahing. 
| Recommended by Doctors Avoid Substitutes 
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The Charge of the Liabt Brigade | 


BY ONE WHO TOOK PART IN IT. 


The most glorious incident in British military history is the Charge'ef the 
Light Brigade at Balaclava. It occurred many years ago, but now, 
fox the first time, one who gotually went through the charge has 
given his detailed impressions of those most tremendous moments 


- This is what Mr. H. Herbert does in the March ROYAL MAGAZINE, - 


and so vivid and thrilling are his words that you can almost hear the thud 
off the harpeq’ boots and the thunder of the artillery as you read. 


\Remember= T he March ROYAL, 
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When your arm gets tired with hursing Raby “carrying 
a bag, or doing any work in the factory or: home, you 
“change hands.” If you didn't, your arm would become 
useless, Indigestion ‘means jaded. stomach. You can't 
“change stomachs,” and you can't step ‘eating. Do you 
see how serious, therefore, indi- = 8 = 8 ~— a 

gestion is? An overworked organ = Lae 
is crying out for rest, ‘and — 
every meal you are obliged to take throws upon it more 
work. All you can do is to. give it help to do the work, 
and that’s just. what Bile Beans do.’ They help feeble, 
overworked stomachs to digest food, and when they have 


i: toned up the organ to its full strength you leave them off... 
. “After an attack of scarlet fever, two  hoie ago, I was left- 
with indigestion,” says Miss Martha Watson, of 11 Bank, Eccleshall, 

is: to a reporter of the Braprorp DaiLy TreLecraPH. “So bad did — 

a the indigestion become that I was unable to take any food, excepting: 

; a little in liquid form. I had been working at a mill, but had to.” 

t leave in consequence of. my illness. _To the indigestion, biliousness. 

‘ _...was,.added,.and the torment of pains from the first ailment. was. ie 
& increased “by the sickness and vomiting. The shaking and pain * 7K ¥ 

foe caused by the- r~attacks of the illness: left me weary, but 


in life, became so depressed as to fear my illness would end in — 
only one way—in death. ne me . in ime 
“I consulted a doctor and took many kinds of medicine prescribed, but. became worsc 
instead of better. The reading of a book in which some of the cures effected by Bile Beans were 
described caused me to try that medicine. Soon I found I had, at: last, hit upon the certain remedy 
for indigestion, biliousness, and sick headache.. As I continued soking Bile Beans, the headache 
ceased, the attacks.of indigestion became less irequent ‘and eventually disappeared altogether. 1 
pag apaat ~ my —— cured, and solely by Bile Beans. I am to-day as well and hearty 
as I could wish poe RG Se fate er Meee 


ce. Ay 
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BILE BEANS yos BILIOUSNRSS are the sleet and most catain car ‘He 
Dedty, Anemia emis, aad all Fomals Alimeats Obtainable sof al Medias cine Ve ice post =y ; ®: 
PAOKAGH, wovor loose Abeoltelyrefom al ecbetibates, © reves osceb coum ous 


7 ‘sick headache prevented me from obtaining rest. 1 lost all interest | 
i 
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